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Dark Before Dawn 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


On the eve of D-Day a Navy craft 
slipped into the English Channel. The 
skipper assembled the crew for a little 
talk. 

“Fear,” he said, “is a very healthy 
thing.”’ 

A third-class yeoman spoke up: 
“Cap’n, you’re lookin’ at the healthi- 
est sailor in the U. S. Navy!” 

Death is a powerful preacher. Into 
many a languid, listless soul he puts 
the fear of God. But his rhetoric, the 
Chaplains in the service say, is not 
lasting in its effect. In the shock and 
peril of his first battle, a soldier will 
pour forth his fear in an act of con- 
trition. But when the fight is over, the 
blood that ran cold with fright will 
soon warm up, and all too soon he is 
back with the wine and the wenches. 
After a time, he hardens himself and 
takes to his work of fighting with cal- 
culating deliberateness; death loses 
its mastery. 

We ought not, I suppose, ‘to look for 
high virtue in these victims of cruel 
circumstance; only God knows the 
guilt of men whom the necessities of 
war have made into wreckers and kill- 
ers. But the point I wish to make is 
this, that in this war the fear of death 
scares but seldom really reforms a man 
and regenerates his life. 


Gruesome Sermons of the Past 


To the ordinary church congrega- 
tion, death is less imminent than to 
the men in combat. We would expect 
it, therefore, to have less persuasive 
power over them than over the fighting- 
men. For that reason, we are frankly 
puzzled when we read certain sermons 
delivered to ordinary congregations 
fifty or a hundred years ago. Ghastly 
and horrible are their descriptions of * 
death-scenes.. These preachers must 
have been persuaded of the effective- 
ness of such technique, or else they 
would not have shaken the death’s head 
so violently. People must have been 
different in those days. 

In one sermon I read lately, the 
speaker invited his hearers to come 
with him to a death-bed, to lay their 
hands on a brow cold with the clammy 
touch of death. Then they were asked 
to return in a few days to behold the 
corpse: eyes so lately filled with lust, 
now only worm-filled sockets; ears 
that can only hear the gnawing of rats; 
the mouth set in a mocking grin; and 
of course they must remember to smell 
the awful stench. (How the Grave- 
yard School of English Poets would 
lick their lips over such lines!) To- 
day a hundred people will actually 
witness a death (perhaps from heart- 
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attack) on a subway platform. How 
many of them will, as a result, change 
their lives ever so slightly? 


Death as a Sermon Topic 


As a sermon topic, death can be 
viewed from three convenient angles: 
as the process of separation of body 
from soul, as the end of our present 
life, and finally as the dark before the 
dawn of a better life. . 

Under the first aspect, the physical 
process of separation of soul and body, 
the prospect of death is painful for 
most people. In light of it, every ache 
becomes a portent of the eventual 
touch of the grim hand, every sickness 
becomes a prophetic handwriting on 
the wall. Controlled by the instinct 
of self-preservation, one naturally re- 
coils from the thought of death. We 
ought in our sermons to counteract the 
pull of instinct with higher knowledge. 
To begin with sheer fact, it is not true 
that physical death is usually an 
agony; it comes quietly in most cases, 
and without much pain. ‘The valley 
of death has been planted with terrors,”’ 
not by Providence, but by the human 
imagination. 

Corruption of the body there must 
be, of course. But in preaching we 
ought to avoid, not only the senti- 
mentalism that identifies the dear dead 
with the autumn leaves and the flowers 
of spring, but the other extreme as 
well—that attitude which views the 
corruption as a degrading process. It 
is certainly a great mystery. Agellius 
in ‘‘Callista’’! meditates upon it as he 
looks upon the mutilated body of 
Callista: 

“OQ mystery of mysteries, that 
heaven should not be possibly ob- 


tained without such a grinding down 
and breaking up of our original na- 


1 Cardinal John Henry Newman, ‘‘Callista”’ 
(Sadlier, New York City), p. 291. 


ture! O mysterious, that principle 
in us, whatever it is and however it 
came there, which is so antagonistic 
to God, which has so spoilt what 
seems so good, that all must be un- 
done and must begin anew!” 


Yet, there is no reason to consider it a 
foul and sinister corruption. Does not 
St. Paul liken the interred body to the 
buried seed whose corruption is the law 
of its growth? 


A More Wholesome View of Death 


Father Charles Meynell? shows in 
one of his sermons how there must be a 
purgatorial cleansing of the body in 
preparation for the Glorious Resur- 
rection. The body played its part in 
the sins of the Christian. Should it 
not, therefore, be purified after death 
from all trace of sinful contact? 
Through the law of death it is gathered 
unto the common womb of nature, 
except in the case of the Immaculate 
Mother who bore the Maker of nature 
in her womb. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints. Dear to the 
Lord must have been the death of 
Monsignor Johnson, stricken while 
speaking the sweet name of Christ 
during a Graduation Address last June. 
Pietistic preachers have been too pre- 
cious in their descriptions of the Chris- 
tian death-bed. They have laid on the 
syrup and the melodrama so thickly 
that the idea of Christian death has 
become unreal and tiresome. We need 
to show the faithful that death in the 
Christian manner can be a wholesome 
inspiration, with all the vigor and 
genuineness of St. Thomas More mak- 
ing “wisecracks” at his execution. 
Richter said that the darkness of death 
is like the evening twilight that sheds a 
glory over everything. 


2 Charles Meynell, ‘‘Sermons for the Spring 
Quarter” (Burns and Oates), p. 133. 
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The Personal Note 


It is the personal note in Christian 
death that makes it an inspiration. 
How hollow other concepts of death 
can be, of survival in the race, of total 
annihilation, of immersion in a life- 
stream! One of the coldest death- 
scenes in history was that of the great 
Strauss. His little daughter was in 
tears, and taking her by the hand, he 
said to her: 

“What your father has done will 
live forever, but his personality will 
cease to be. He must bow to the un- 
changeable law of the universe, and to 


that law he reverently says: “Thy 


will be done!’ ”’ 

But a Christian can say the last lines 
of his little drama of life with serene 
tranquility, knowing that he is not 
plunging into a blind force but into the 
everlasting arms of the Heavenly 
Father. No phantom will haunt him 
during the passage, but Christ will be 
with him every inch of the way. 

We might consider the subject of 
death in a sermon, not from the physi- 
cal aspect, but as the end of the mental 
and other activities that make up our 
present life. To many it is a gloomy 
prospect. Absorbed in their little 
round of business, sports and family, 
their tastes and desires are bounded 
by the segment of life they know. 
They fear to see it disappear, because 
they have not, and don’t care to de- 
velop, an interest in any other. Toa 
cynic like Rabelais an abrupt end to 
life is a pleasant prospect: “Let down 
the curtain. The farce is over.” But 
the normal person enjoys his life, cir- 
cumscribed as it may be. 

Now, it would be wrong to give the 
impression that the soul at death 
passes into some kind of a sleep which 
suspends the exercise of the mental 
powers. The soul does not cease its 


activity. The broken wheel, the 
broken column in non-Catholic ceme- 
teries, are false images of the mys- 
tery of death. The mental activity 
will be somehow different, of course, 
but memory, affections and reason will 
not die at death. Dives in the parable 
still retained his affection for his 
brethren. The old fable of spirits 
haunting the spots they loved on earth, 
of the ‘‘corposants” or spirits of the 
Purgatorial dead that appeared to 
medieval sailors as sparks of fire in the 
rigging: these are a faint glimmer of a 
great truth, that the soul continues 
after death to know, love and remem- 
ber. “Out, out! brief candle,’’ but 
death does not snuff out the light of the 
mind. 


Death as an Entrance into New Life 


A third aspect from which death may 
be discussed is that of the new life that 
follows after death. New in the sense 
of changed: “Vita mutatur non tol- 
litur.”’” Death then is only the dark be- 
fore the dawn. As Father Maturin 
notes, Christ said that our sorrow 
would be turned into, not succeeded 
by, joy. Between the earthly and the 
risen life there is no breaking-off but 
rather continuity. 

Some years ago a book appeared 
with the title “Paradise Planters.” 
It told of the efforts of certain Amer- 
ican intellectuals to plant Paradise on 
earth in Massachusetts in the 1840's. 
Like all Shangri-la’s, these rose-tinted 
Yankee Utopias failed. In preaching, 
nevertheless, we can speak of planting 
Paradise within us. Grace is the seed 
of glory, the seed that Paul planted, 
Apollo watered, and God fructified. 
By using this analogy, we can empha- 
size the continuity between this life 
and the next. 

Like all analogies it is imperfect. 
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It suggests that heaven is something 
purely internal, a condition of mind. 
To be more exact, we must also show 
the next life as an external change as 
well—a change of climate. It will 
help the ordinary Catholic to under- 
stand how he will become quite a dif- 
ferent person in heaven although he 
retains his identity. Beecher used a 
helpful figure when he said that the 
change after death is like the process 
of transplanting a vine from Labra- 
dor, where it can scarcely grow, to a 
southern climate where it can spring 
up to full-blossomed maturity. So, 
too, a Catholic’s spiritual life may 
seem drab and un-heavenly, but it will 
bud and flower in the warmth of the 
Divine Presence. 


Judgment Must Always Be Emphasized 


The Judgment is of course the point 
of departure of the next life. It should 
be the abiding background of every 
sermon on death. Other phases of 
death may have their interest, but 
this for the preacher is the most im- 
portant. Whether we do it subtly or 
bluntly, calmly or passionately, our 
chief concern is warning, cautioning— 
eternally warning the faithful to be 
ready for the day when the ‘record 
will be spread and the sentence read.”’ 
To stress the loneliness of the soul at 
the time of the Judgment will help to 
stir up in the hearers of a sermon a 
sense of their personal responsibility. 
No family or friends, no career or 
reputation, will aid the solitary soul 
face to face with the God of Justice, 
with the keen-eyed, impartial Judge of 
the living and dead. 

But in dealing with the Judgment, 
we must be sure to preach salvation as 
something essentially interior. There 
is greater danger in preaching it as 
something outside ourselves. We live 


and work out our salvation; we don’t 
buy it, nor do we win it, as we might 
win a silver cup for success in sports. 
More correctly we might say that we 
develop it within us. 


Correcting Wrong Attitudes towards 
Salvation 

There seems to be a tendency among 
the Latin peoples to regard salvation 
as a possession annexed to the soul at 
the Judgment. Their religious out- 
look is generally towards externals, 
as the Teuton looks to the interior— 
both viewpoints having a tendency to 
run wild unless they are yoked together. 
This externalistic attitude in the Latin 
races towards salvation induces them 
at times to regard it as something to 
be purchased. And if it is a thing to 
be bought, why buy it until it is ab- 
solutely necessary to do so? Why give 
up all the fun? Why pay the price of 
salvation until your common sense 
tells you it just must be done? Don’t 
call in the priest till death “has one 
foot in the door’’! 

You will find the same attitude 
among many of our native Americans, 
too. Almost to the point of nuisance 
we must importune, urge, press and 
warn our hearers against such a fatal 
attitude. Some of them perhaps have 
read of the case of ‘‘Dutch’”’ Schultz, 
or of John Barrymore: and of course 
there is the Scriptural account of the 
last hours of the life of the Good Thief. 
And having read of these inveterate 
sinners who got ‘in under the wire,”’ 
there are some of our hearers who will 
say to themselves: ““There is time yet 
for me to have my fun.” 


Death-Bed Repentance a Miracle 


We must make very clear that a 
death-bed conversion is a moral mir- 
acle. We cannot attempt to tie the 
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hands of a merciful God, but we must 
stress the shear improvability of an 
eleventh-hourconversionof heart. Our 
Lord said that there would be more 
joy in heaven over one sinner doing 
penance than over ninety-nine just who 
need not penance. Some sermons on 
this text would make you believe that 
God prefers the company of reformed 
rotters and roués to that of the Little 
Flower or John of the Cross. Certainly 
that is not the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture verse. Rather Our Lord meant 
to suggest, as Cardinal Newman? 
shows: 


‘When sinners truly repent, then 
indeed they are altogether brothers 
in Christ’s kingdom with those who 
have not had in the same sense ‘need 
of repentance’; but that they should 
repent at all is (alas!) so far from 
being likely, that when the unex- 
pected event takes place, it causes 
such joy in heaven (from the marvel- 
lousness of it) as is not even excited 
by the ninety and nine just persons 
who need no such change of mind.”’ 


No man can reasonably be expected 
to mould his will until it sets in sin as 
hard as concrete, and then suddenly to 
soften that will overnight. When it 
does happen, it is so remarkable that it 
deserves a gala celebration. 

It is not so difficult to have a desire 
to amend, but that is not enough. 
There must be a firm determination. 
Augustine long had a desire to change 
the character of his life, but not a 
genuine resolution of the will towards 
amendment. ‘I sighed for release but 
I was held fast, not by external chains, 
but by my own will.”” God may grant 
the grace of such a radical fixation of 
will, but we must show that the ex- 
pectation of such an extraordinary 


3 Cardinal John Henry Newman, ‘‘Paro- 
chial and Plain Sermons” (Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899), Vol. VIII, p. 209. 


grace amounts to a sin of gross pre- 
sumption on God’s mercy. “As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.”’ 


Reaching the Reprobate without 
Disturbing the Devout 
In sermons on death or the Judg- 
ment, special care must be taken not 
to disturb the peace of mind of the de- 
vout. Of course, if the preacher finds 
it necessary to distress the innocent in 


-order to disturb the reprobate, he must 


do so. But ordinarily, with caution 
and gentleness well directed, he can 
make clear to his audience the identity 
of his targets. 

Some years ago in New York City 
a missionary was at the climax of an 
impassioned sermon on death and its 
fearful consequences. In the sacristy 
an altar-boy with a genius for meddling 
threw the master switch and shrouded 
the entire church in pitch darkness. 
A number of women shrieked and be- 
came hysterical. This incident is like a 
parable of the need of sensitive judg- 
ment in writing and delivering a ser- 
mon on death or on the Judgment. 
It gives a suggestion of what can 
happen, during a death sermon, in the 
conscience of the devout. By the very 
fact that souls are faithful and fervent, 
we can judge that their consciences 
are more than ordinarily sensitive. 
It is difficult, therefore, to address 
them on these subjects without stir- 
ring up some vain fears or painful 
forebodings of their destiny. 

What makes it doubly difficult is 
that any attempt to tone down the 
vigor of our remarks and the thunder 
of our warnings emasculates the force 
of our message before it reaches the 
impious. And for them, riding at 
anchor under a lax conscience, an un- 
usually vigorous and threatening alarm 
is necessary. That is the problem: 
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to so word the sermon that it will not 
wound the sensitive while it cuts to the 
quick the hard of heart. 


Fear as a Salutary Motive 


The subject of death in sermons re- 
quires, indeed, delicate care and at the 
same time vehement emphasis on the 
Judgment. It is of little avail to re- 
mind the audience, especially in these 
bloody days, of the physical horrors 
of death. No need to place the death’s 
head on thé pulpit: they know enough 
about death from the news-pictures 
and the casualty lists. No preacher, 
however, should hesitate to repeat 
endlessly and almost ad nauseam the 
Scriptural warnings to be ready. And 
he should specially stress the personal 
responsibility of saving one’s soul. 
There are so many escapists: those 
who run away from their problems and 
try to drown them in a state of stupid 
inebriation or in the nobler hideouts of 
art or literature. But all must be told 
that, the sooner they face the problem 


of saving their souls, so much the better 
it will be for their peace of mind here 
and hereafter. 

Fear is a most unpopular virtue. 
Its bad name to-day may impel a 
preacher to pass it by as a homiletic 
servant. Perfect love casteth out 
fear: very true, but fear is very, very 
often a necessary prelude to love. 
Many a prodigal son is a wiser and 
more loving son of his Heavenly Father 
simply because of fear. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
What else can bring the unloving to a 
love of God? The preacher who ut- 
terly ignores the ministry of fear is 
most unwise. ‘Behold,” says St. 
Francis de Sales, ‘‘a lady embroidering 
a rich pattern with silk and gold 
threads. Her material is precious, yet 
she uses a plain, sharp needle to put 
it in place.’”’ Fear of the Judgment 
seems to be the only needle that can 
draw certain souls into the love of 
God. 
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Catholicizing the Family 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Last month in passing I wrote that 
our Catholic families set down in the 
midst of spiritual plenty are strangely 
suffering from a pernicious soul anz- 
mia, and this is manifested both in 
their bearing and in their conduct. Or, 
to change the figure of speech, most of 
our families in the faith are infected the 
country over with the hookworm of 
secularism. These same dominant 
homes, instead of bidding fair to win 
over non-Catholic homes to the faith 
gradually, are themselves in danger of 
not handing far down to future sparse 
and spiritually puny generations the 
faith for which their ancestors suffered 
and not infrequently died. The an- 
swer to the problem does not lie in more 
and better schools on every level of 
culture and vocational expertness. 
For such schools presuppose spiritually 
normal families, widespread and flour- 
ishing. Only from such families come 
forth the desired and adequate educa- 
tional set-up, and not vice versa. 

The problem of the Church in Amer- 
ica that cries out for solution cannot 
be solved unless the outstanding fam- 
ilies in the prevailing parish are made 
truly devout—that is, enlightened 
according to their mentality in Cath- 
olic doctrine and carrying out that 
doctrine in their daily lives. They 
may be on first sight indistinguishable 
from their decent post-Christian neigh- 
bors, but on second sight they must be 
seen living in the world very much 
apart from those neighbors; they must 
be one with those early Christians 
whom St. Paul fashioned—in the world 


but not of the world. If we were left to 
ourselves, the way to the desired goal 
would be long and beset with many up- 
sets of plans carefully worked out and 
conscientiously carried into execution. 
In this respect fortunately, the paro- 
chial clergy in no age have been left to 
their own wits—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent—in finding solutions of contempo- 
rary problems. There is a special 
providence that guides the Church 
from top to bottom; there is a tide in 
the affairs of men, not unlike that politi- 
cal tide of which the poet speaks— a 
tide that taken at the flood leads on 
to victory. 


Jansenistic Doctrine Quickly Downed— 
Jansenistic Practice Slowly Uprooted 


It may be interesting to revert to a 
few facts on the effects of the doctrine 
promulgated by the Council of Trent 
on the Church’s desire to have even 
the laity receive Communion as often 
as they assist at Mass. First, that 
workable ideal was approached from 
afar and then receded from. The set- 
back came from the virus of Jansenism. 
Trent had directed Religious men and 
women to attend Mass daily and to go 
to Confession and Communion at least 
once a month. Within a quarter- 
century the Sodalists of Our Lady at 
the Roman College were doing like- 
wise, with their officers going bi- 
weekly and even weekly. By 1610 in 
France we find Queen Margaret of 
Valois (like her illustrious ancestor, 
King St. Louis IX) hearing three 
Masses a day and going to Communion 
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three times a week instead of three or 
four times a year, as went St. Louis of 
France and afterwards Joan of Arc. 
Then about 1635 we have St. Vincent 
de Paul prescribing in the rules he 
wrote for the Ladies of Charity at 
Hotel-Dieu, Paris, that they go to 
Mass daily and Confession and Com- 
munion weekly. A little later Jan- 
senism reared its enticing yet fearful 
form. Then the laity could not be got 
to Holy Communion even once a 
month. Here God gave a short-cut. 
That short-cut came through revela- 
tions to a cloistered nun and the com- 
mands given her—St. Margaret Mary 
at Paray-le-Monial. Blessed Eudes 
had already written an Office and Mass 
of the Sacred Heart, and on August 31, 
1670, the first solemnization of the 
feast was held at the Grand Seminary 
of Rennes. But after the revelations 
and promises to Margaret Mary in 
1670-1675, Communions of repara- 
tion began on the first Fridays. 
Things went slowly liturgically, since 
only in the year 1856 did Pope Pius IX 
institute a universal Feast of the Sac- 
red Heart, and only as a major double, 
with Pope Leo XIII elevating the 
feast to a double of the first class in 
1889. Finally, at the “great act of 
his pontificate” the same Pope Leo 
XIII consecrated in the year 1899 the 
entire world to the Sacred Heart. 
Devotionally, however, things went 
fast. The Sacred Heart was conquer- 
ing souls. Old and young were making 
the nine Fridays. There was scarcely 
any practising Catholic in the nineties 
of the last century who had not made 
at least once by way of one great spir- 
itual achievement nine first Fridays in 
succession. Perhaps more churches 
then than now had exposition on every 
first Friday. So the time was ripe for 
the same Saviour who had urged 


Margaret Mary in June, 1674, to pro- 
mote frequent Communion, to inspire 
His saintly Vicar on earth, Pope Pius 
X, in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, to popularize daily or at least 
frequent Communion (five times a 
week at the least). Thus, what the 
Council of Trent had asked for three 
centuries and a half before, the Sacred 
Heart devotion as set on foot by St. 
Margaret Mary had made feasible and 
put on the way of general adoption. 
That accomplished, things were ready 
for a new phase of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, a phase destined to get 
back the Catholic family to century- 
long habits of indispensable piety. 


The Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 


A Chilean priest, born of an English 
father and ordained around the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, found 
himself chosen as the apostle of this 
phase of Sacred Heart devotion. This 
priest was a member of a Religious 
Congregation dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (a Congregation that 
had already given to the world the 
Apostle of the Lepers, the famous 
Father Damien). In his young priestly 
days this South American Picpus 
Father had made explicit in a private 
way that promise of the Sacred Heart 
to Margaret Mary, of blessing in a 
most special manner those homes 
where His picture or statue was ex- 
posed with reverence and honored as 
the Lord of the house. But soon 
Father Mateo found his health failing 
and himself afflicted with a mortal 
malady. He secured permission to go 
visit the Shrine of the Sacred Heart, 
not to beg for a-cure but to prepare 
himself for death. This was in the 
year 1907. During a Holy Hour he 
felt himself cured and was moved to 
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devote his life to preaching the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in 
homes. He went to Rome to beg the 
permission of Pope Pius X. At first, 
the Pope of early and frequent Com- 
munion said playfully that such per- 
mission was one he would never grant. 
Then embracing fondly the Chilean 
priest, the Holy Father repeated: 

“T will never give you permission to 
preach the Enthronement of the Sa- 
cred Heart, because I am commanding 
you to preach that Enthronement 
everywhere, and as long as you live.” 

Until the first World War Father 
Mateo preached in South America 
and with wondrous success. He 
reached France just as the War of 
1914 broke out. The bishops thought 
the time inopportune; but the Apostle 
of the Enthronement persuaded them 
the time was most opportune. Such, 
indeed, it proved. Down to Italy he 
went at the close of the war, and 
Benedict XV ordered him to learn 
Italian in three months and begin 
preaching in Italy. This he did. 
Thence he went to Belgium and Eng- 
land. Finally the third Pope, Pius XI, 
sent him to the Orient to preach the 
devotion to European and native mis- 
sionary priests and Sisters. That in 
turn he did, using French, Portuguese, 
English and Latin. He was on his 
way back to Rome to report when 
overtaken by the present war. So, he 
began preaching on our West Coast, 
and then came to the Middle West; 
he has since gone East. At present he 
is confining his efforts to talks to 
priests and Religious only. Last 
summer he found himself with thirty- 
eight priests’ retreats dated up for the 
years ahead. Inasmuch as he is an 
invalid, his preaching seems a tem- 
porary miracle; for he will talk three 
or four times a day for an hour or more, 


although his general state of health 
seems to indicate that he shouldn’t be 
preaching at all. Where this En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart is 
introduced into the home after the 
proper preparation and followed up 
by the priest, with nocturnal devo- 
tions of an hour a month between the 
hours of ten at night and five in the 
morning by every member of the 
household or even some of them, 
there is a gradual or sudden return to 
the old-time fireside piety. But here 
it is well to call in a couple of sacer- 
dotal witnesses beyond all exception 
to testify to the usefulness of the En- 
thronement as a simple and quick way 
of restoring the family in Christ. 


First Witness 


A couple of years ago one of our 
young alumni told me quite inciden- 
tally about a pastor whom he had met 
in retreat—of the success he had had 
with the Enthronement, and how it 
had worked veritable wonders. In 
view of this present article whose title 
and substance I had decided on last 
month, I wrote on the day after Christ- 
mas to the pastor mentioned asking 
that he jot down some of the results 
he had had through this devotion. I 
cite his answer verbatim; for the 
facts told are more eloquent than any 
persuasion which the combined pen 
and voice of a Bossuet could conjure 
up. The hastily written letter follows. 


December 28, 1944 


DEAR FATHER DONOVAN: 

In reply to your letter of the 26th 
received in the noon mail, I shall try 
to answer your questions as best I 
can from my bed. A little cold has 
me down for a day or so. Please ex- 
cuse the writing. 

I request that neither my name 
nor the name of the parish be used 
in your article. I dislike all pub- 
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licity. In November, 1932, I was 
sent to the parish X as pastor. Con- 
ditions were in a terrible way both 
spiritually and materially. Only 
about 23 families there had at- 
tended church at all during the year. 
There was a general coldness and 
indifference towards the Church. 
There were many contributing 
causes. A thorough census taken up 
by me personally before the Christ- 
mas of that year 1932 revealed over 
100 families, some of them large. 
Most of them received me in a 
friendly way, but had no interest in 
the Church; at least I found it hard 
to get more than a promise. Dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 I frequently 
visited them in the home, field or 
barn, wherever I could get them to 
talk to me. It was tough going. 
I was forced to depend upon card 
parties or an annual picnic to keep 
up the material side. 

In 1935 somewhere in my reading 
I came across the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart. I procured all 
the literature I could. I visited all 
of the homes after instructing the 
people for several Sundays in a 
course of sermons on the nature and 
purpose of the Enthronement. I 
found that the families who were 
attending Mass spoke to their neigh- 
bors of the devotion and told them 
that I intended to call on every 
home. During 1933 and 1934 sev- 
eral families came back to the 
Church, but I felt most of them came 
merely to please me. For the 
Christmas of 1934 I got a most at- 
tractive calendar with as beautiful 
a picture of the Sarced Heart as I 
could find. Every family received a 
calendar. In visiting the homes I 
found everywhere the calendar in 
the living room. Many of the fam- 
ilies had been out of the Church from 
5 to 63 years; in several cases Bap- 
tism was the only Sacrament that 
had been received. As I went from 
home to home, I found all friendly 


and pleased to gather before the cal- . 


endar picture of the Sacred Heart, if 
they had none better. Many of 
them could not even bless them- 
selves; others knew only the Our 


Father. I got them at least to bless 
themselves; and in many cases they 
were able to read the prayers with 
me. All would kneel with me. In 
speaking I tried to apply my words to 
their daily lives. They were deeply 
touched by the mercies of the Sacred 
Heart. Family after family began 
to return, to take instructions and 
receive the Sacraments. Between 
1935 and the mid-summer of 1943, 
when I was transferred to my present 
small city parish, not a single soul in. 
any one of the homes with the En- 
thronement died without the Sac- 
raments; and in all cases I was with 
them. Personally I feel that the 
Sacred Heart, understanding their 
condition, overlooked their omissions 
of formal religion—a thing in many 
cases due to ignorance and road con- 
ditions. 

Some cases were very difficult. In 
fact, in two outstanding instances I 
was unsuccessful in getting the per- 
sons back to the Church at all. The 
first was the case of two brothers in 
their sixties. One, on being crushed 
between the tractor and corn sheller 
and living for 48 hours, sent for me 
and received all of the Sacraments. 
A few years later his brother, taken 
sick with a serious foot infection, re- 
turned to his religion and during his 
last six months was most devout. 
The second case was this: a couple 
married forty some years ago had 
never been in the church a single 
time since. A neighbor called me to 
tell me that the husband was sick. 
I found him in serious condition. 
I instructed him for several hours; 
and never have I seen anyone mellow 
as he did. He and his wife begged 
that they be allowed to receive Holy 
Communion together. A few days 
after the husband died a beautiful 
death, and was followed by the wife 
in less than ten days. 

There are many interesting things 
that could be written. I have mar- 
vellous faith in the Sacred Heart 
promises when souls yield at all to 
the graces offered. 

I kept, visiting the homes fre- 
quently. I wrote mimeographed 
letters and sent in weekly reports to 
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the diocesan paper. When I left 
that parish in the summer of 1943, 
there were over 100 families attend- 
ing church. The church debt had 
been paid; the property was in ex- 
cellent condition, and a substantial 
sum was in the church and ceme- 
tery funds. In my new parish in 
the past 16 months many homes 
have had the Enthronement, and all 
will in the course of time; but the 
size of the new parish prevents the 
same speed that could be used in the 
old parish. 

I regret that I am not in a better 
condition to write. However, I 
hope you can get something out of 
what I have written. 


Yours sincerely, 
PAROCHUS IGNOTUS. 


Second Witness 
December 30, 1944 


DEAR FATHER: 


I just now got home from three 
days with my mother who had 
broken her leg and is now recovering. 
I hope it is not too late for the in- 
formation desired. 

Before I came here (a rural parish 
with me as the only assistant) there 
were 100 families who had volun- 
teered for the Enthronement with 
only pulpit and bulletin announce- 
ment—the so-called better families 
—out of, say, eleven hundred house- 
holds. After the Legion began 
operations, we have had in a six 
months’ period about forty-five to 
fifty more. Many of these required 
numerous visits, etc.; not a few of 
them were lukewarm or fallen away. 
We have secured about 140 persons 
of these households and families, 
who are making night adoration in 
the home at least once a month. We 
have secured in the course of visita- 
tion work by the Legion, plus other 
contacts, about 250 to 270 Auxiliaries 
of the Legion of Mary (each saying 
as a part of that membership the 
daily Rosary), most of whom on the 
check-ups have proved faithful. 

In my talks at the Enthronement, 
lasting from 20 to 30 minutes, I 


suggest three means for spiritualiz- 
ing the family: 

(1) family Communion together 
whenever they go to Mass. I explain 
this thoroughly, but find families 
asking such questions as: ‘“How can 
this be done? Are we worthy?” and 
other usual questions; 

(2) family prayers, including the 
Rosary. In not a few instances 
families have said: ‘‘We will say the 
Rosary every night after supper.” 
In one case in a family of about 
nine, four of whom had already 
fallen away immediately after the 
eighth grade, they consented to the 
Enthronement; and I made a des- 
perate plea for the family Rosary. 
The children promised to say it out 
loud in common. They have been 
faithful every night these three 
months past, plus the monthly Holy 
Hour in the home; 

(3) the Holy Hour of Reparation. 
I give Father Mateo’s booklet to 
help them, tell them to read the 
Bible as part of that Holy Hour, and 
to spend some time in silent prayer. 
They sing hymns also as part of the 
Holy Hour. Once families sign up 
for this, we find them faithful and 
enjoying it. 

Another advantage of all this is 
that the priest gets to know the 
family and its problems. He feels 
towards the members like a father. 
He is asked many questions; he 
blesses religious articles, and in some 
places there is an after-a-mission ap- 
pearance. 

One family was growing very cold. 
The young lady, a convert, would 
hardly greet me on the first visit. 
The mother-in-law was sick and 
hadn’t received the Sacraments for 
long months. The Legion of Mary 
had secured the Enthronement. 
What a change now! Every two 
weeks the daughter-in-law receives 
Communion. Every Thursday night 
she and her husband make the night 
adoration in the home. The young 
woman convert now calls me 
“Father,” and tidies up the house 
for each of my visits—a thing she 
did not do before. 
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In one definite instance where I 
paid close attention, I know that a 
man took up the practice of fre- 
quent Communion as a result of the 
Enthronement. While I cannot 
speak of remarkable conversions, 
yet I do feel this is hardly less im- 
portant—the tone of each family is 
definitely lifted by reason of the 
Enthronement when things are prop- 
erly done and faithfully followed up. 
A person can all but feel the change. 
One lovely old couple of eighty with 
tears in their eyes exclaimed: ‘‘We 
never before had a priest come in to 
bless our home.” 

The follow-up work we think im- 
portant. We plan a second visit in 
these enthroned homes, the purpose 
of which is the family Rosary. We 
are loath to press them too much 
the first time. In each Enthrone- 
ment, though, we get some family 
prayers started, if only with the 
leaflet night prayers together before 
the Sacred Heart. 

Yours sincerely, 
COOPERATOR RURALIS. 


After letting the above two wit- 
nesses speak, nothing further need be 
added unless it be to call attention to 


the fact that, at the close of his Silver 
Jubilee celebrations as a bishop, our 
present Holy Father consecrated the 
entire world to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, when on November 1, 1942, he 
addressed by radio from the Vatican 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims as- 
sembled at Fatima, Portugal, for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ex- 
traordinary apparitions of Our Lady 
to the three shepherd children—six ap- 
paritions in all from May 17 to Oc- 
tober 17,1917. The Pope repeated that 
act of consecration on December 8 of 
the same year in Saint Peter’s. 

To the Enthronement in every home 
might be added, therefore, the con- 
secration of that home to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary, the gateway 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. For 
those promises of Mary in 1917 will 
be fulfilled if the world—if Catholics— 
pray hard enough and do sufficient 
penance. Then, said Our Lady of the 
Rosary of Fatima, “the war will end 
soon, lasting peace will come, and Rus- 
sia will be converted.” 














Youth Evaluates the Preacher 


By CHESTER A. BrzEGowy, C.R. 


In January, 1944, four high schools in 
Chicago were asked to codperate in 
making a survey of the bad and good 
qualities of preaching and the reading 
of the Gospel. Five questions were 
submitted. 


A. Why do you like a certain sermon? 
(1) Is it the preacher’s voice? 
(2) Is it the manner in which he 
presents the material? 
(3) Is it the material he presents? 


B. Why don’t you like a certain ser- 
mon? 
(1) Is it the preacher’s voice? 
(2) Is it the manner in which he 
presents the material? 
(3) Is it the material he presents? 


C. How long do you think a sermon 
during Mass on Sunday should 


be? 
(1) Do you think 20 minutes is too 
long? Why? 


(2) Do you think 5 minutes is 
enough, or too little? Why? 

D. Give your opinion of the way the 
preacher reads the Gospel. 

(1) Can you give a particular in- 
stance when it was read well? 

(2) Can you give a particular in- 
stance when it was read 
badly? 

State the reasons why. 

E. What topics would you like to have 
treated in sermons? What topics 
do not appeal to you? 

Put down as many as you can 
think of. 


Two schools, both of them girls’, 
responded to the request. Most of 
the papers submitted bore intelligent 
evaluations of the preaching and Gos- 
pel-reading heard; some were medi- 
ocre and a few unsatisfactory. Al- 


together 182 students from 32 parishes 
gave their opinions. 


An Example 


An example of the paper considered 
the best will give the reader an idea 
of the answers submitted. 

A. I usually like the sermon of a 
certain preacher because the subject 
he presents relates directly to me; 
that is, it is a subject in which I am 
interested and which concerns me di- 
rectly. If his manner is pleasant and 
if he presents his material using ex- 
amples and illustrations and gives defi- 
nite ideas, the sermon interests me 
even more and leaves a deep impres- 
sion. 

The preacher’s voice is not so im- 
portant, but it helps if it is pleasant. 
Few people like to listen to a preacher 
who scolds. If he speaks clearly and 
distinctly, this is even better, for then 
the sermon is better understood. 

In percentage terms, I should esti- 
mate that the material counts approxi- 
mately 50%, the manner in which it is 
presented 35%, and the preacher’s 
voice 15%. 

B. If the preacher uses philosophi- 
cal terms and phrases and gives no 
practical ideas, I usually find that his 
sermon has no value for me and does 
not impress me. 

If the speaker mumbles so that he is 
not heard distinctly, I gain no benefit 
from his talk. 

I honestly believe that the use of 
examples and illustrations is essential 
—without them a sermon falls flat. 
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C. I think a sermon of 20 minutes 
is much too long. In my estimation, 
approximately 8 minutes is sufficient. 
I feel that, if the preacher has his 
talk well prepared, it can be delivered 
in 8 minutes and impress the hearers 
more than a 20-minute talk. By the 
end of a 20-minute sermon the preacher 
has in all probability repeated the 
same thing too many times, loses the 
interest of the hearers, and fails to 
impress them and to carry over his 
point. I think that after ten minutes 
the majority of the people are so tired 
that they don’t hear what is being said. 

It should not be less than 5 minutes, 
however, for then there is no sermon, 
but only an announcement. 

A preacher at our church usually 
never exceeds 10 minutes (the average 
talk being 8 minutes in length), and 
his sermons never fail either to teach or 
impress me. 

D. Fortunately, the Gospel has 
been read well always. There have 
been times when it was read just a 
little too slow. 

E. Topics Favored: War-time Mar- 
riages, Duties and Privileges of a 
Church Member, Christian Virtues, 
Importance of Prayer and Sacrifice, 
Beatitudes, Ten Commandments, Sin 
(how it affects my neighbor, how it 
affects me), Occasions of Sin and How 
to Avoid Them, Last Judgment, Eter- 
nal Damnation, Heaven, Purgatory, 
Attitude of the Christian towards the 
Social Problems in the World To-day. 

Topics Unfavored: Church Rituals. 

For the sake of brevity a summary 
has been made of the various an- 
swers. These, it is hoped, will help 
the preacher to judge himself through 
the eyes of the high school girl. 

The percentages given were com- 
puted on the basis of the number of 
answers given to each query. 


A. Why Do You Like a Certain Sermon? 


(1) Js «tt the preacher's voice?— 
63% believe that the voice plays an 
important part in preaching. Dis- 
tinctness was voted the most impor- 
tant factor, 46% stating that they 
liked the preacher’s voice because it 
was clear and distinct. 21% liked 
the fact that he spoke with a loud 
voice; 12% because he spoke in a 
pleasant tone; 6% modulation, and 
5% moderate tone. Others liked a 
soft, gentle tone, a mild tone, a me- 
dium tone, a conversational tone. 
2% replied that the voice does not 
matter. 

(2) Is it the manner in which he pre- 
sents the material?—70% answered 
“Yes.” As to the reasons, 50% found 
the manner interesting (which does 
not reveal much); 10% pointed to the 
fact that the preacher ‘‘did not beat 
around the bush,” and 7% that he 
brought out the point of his sermon. 
5% preferred a dramatic and forceful 
manner. A small number presented 
these qualities: the priest was pre- 
pared; he did not use his hands; he 
stressed important points; he was 
lively; forceful; stimulating; appeal- 
ing; convincing; sincere; he spoke 
directly to the hearer; he did not 
stutter or repeat. 2% answered in 
the negative. 

(3) Is at the material he presents?— 
60% think that the material makes the 
sermon appealing. 24% gave the 
reason why they found the topic inter- 
esting. The use of examples appealed 
to 16%, and the use of story-form to 
10%. Other good qualities men- 
tioned were: suitable topic; everyday 
topic; topic of interest to hearer; 
present-day topic; topic pertaining to 
youth; topic pertaining to future life 
and duties of hearer; children and 
adults could understand; definite 
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ideas; practical, wholesome advice in 
the form of examples from everyday 
life; sound, thought-provoking ma- 
terial; answer to problems hearer 
wanted solved. 2% answered ‘‘No.” 


B. Why Don’t You Like a Certain 
Sermon? 


(1) Is at the preacher's voice?—67% 
answered “Yes”; 4% “No.” The 
preacher meets with the disapproval 
of 38% if his voice is too quiet; of 
17% if it is monotonous; of 16% if it 
is indistinct; and of 8% if it is too 
loud. A harsh tone, too low tone, dull 
tone, too soft tone, too high pitch are 
condemned. 

(2) Is it the manner in which the 
preacher presents the material?—62% 
think so. 25% found the presentation 
uninteresting. Definite disturbing fac- 
tors pointed out: by 25%, recitation; 
by 13%, repetition; by 10%, preacher 
not prepared; by 7%, preacher was 
boring; by 6%, lack of feeling; by 
4%, gestures of hands very distracting, 
delivery too fast, repetition of “ah” 
and “‘and.”’ 

Other bad qualities: preacher read 
sermon; had difficulty in expressing 
himself; did not stress important 
points; did not use gestures; not cer- 
tain what he wanted to say; himself 
completely bored with topic; was not 
appealing; was too slow; his shaking 
of fist most provoking. 

(3) Is it the material he presenits?— 
57% found lack of appeal because of 
the material presented. 9% do not 
think that the material matters. One 
declared that the material would be 
interesting if heard distinctly. 33% 
gave as the cause of their disapproval 
the fact that the topic was not inter- 
esting, and 7% found it boring. 12% 
dislike sermons which contain lan- 
guage above their head. 





A small percentage gave these 
reasons: topic referred to men; topic 
for adults; topic not suitable for pres- 
ent day; dry, matter-of-fact topic; 
topic not referring to modern life; 
priesthood; happenings in Old Testa- 
ment not referring to modern life; 
material dragged out; no practical 
ideas; material unsuitable to time 
and place. 


C. How Long Do You Think a Sermon 
during Mass on Sunday Should Be? 


(1) Do you think that 20 minutes is 
too long? Why?—53% favored the 20- 
minute sermon, 47% were not in favor 
of it. However, if those who gave a 
conditional approval of the 20-minute 
sermon are considered, we have 46% in 
favor and 54% not. j 

Of those in favor 56% declared that 
the 20-minute sermon provides a thor- 
ough explanation of the topic; 10% 


that it provides more instruction; 


5% that people should hear a good 
sermon once a week, should sacrifice 
one out of seven days; that many 
people step into church only once a 
week; 3% that the preacher is given 
more time to teach. 

Of those who gave a conditional ap- 
proval 16% favored the 20-minute 
sermon if it was interesting; 5% said 
that it depends on the material and 
manner; one accepted it if it was ex- 
tremely interesting, and another if it 
was well-planned. 

The 20-minute sermon met with 
disapproval by 35% because the hear- 
ers get restless; by 11% because the 
hearers get tired of sitting and their 
mind drifts away; by another 11% be- 
cause a sermon of that length is bor- 


ing; by 9% because the preacher re- 


peats himself; by 8% because the 
hearers fall asleep; by 5% because of 
the long fast for Holy Communion. 
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Other reasons why the 20-minute 
sermon is not liked: preacher beats 
around the bush; priest’s voice hard to 
listen to; announcements and prayers 
for the dead take up too much time; so 
many ideas are presented that it is 
difficult to remember all of them; 
spiritual value lost; most of the people 
are so tired nowadays that they ea- 
gerly look to a short sermon—many go 
to churches where sermons are brief, 
even if it is out of the way, as they will 
not listen to long, uninteresting dis- 
courses. 

Many of those who disfavored the 
20-minute sermon gave their prefer- 
ence concerning the length of the ser- 
mon. 24% of these preferred a 10- 
minute sermon; another 24% a 10- 
to 15-minute sermon; 20% a 15- 
minute sermon; and 5% a 5-minute 
sermon. If we combine those in favor 
of the 10-15 minute and the 15 min- 
ute sermon, we have 44% voting for 
the 15-minute sermon. 

(2) Do you think 5 minutes 1s 
enough, or too little? Why?—The ma- 
jority reject the 5-minute sermon. 
87% consider it too short and 138% 
adequate. Here also if those who 
qualified their answer are taken into 
consideration, 92% are against and 8% 
for the 5-minute sermon. 

The 5-minute sermon is considered 
too short by 40% because the preacher 
cannot express what he is trying to say; 
by 33% because the preacher cannot 
explain anything; 11% because the 
preacher can barely introduce the sub- 
ject. 

Others declared that in the 5-minute 
sermon the preacher cannot say much; 
cannot give anything worth while; 
that the hearer cannot know what the 
sermon is about; that the sermon 
should provide food for thought; 
that Sunday is consecrated to God; 





that people should sacrifice more time. 

Those in favor of the 5-minute ser- 
mon state that a sermon gets boring 
after five minutes; that announce- 
ments take up too much time; that a 
sermon longer than five minutes causes 
restlessness and talk among the con- 
gregation; that if a priest monopolizes 
the Mass-time with a long, boring 
sermon, the people will talk about the 
priest. 

Several accept the 5-minute sermon 
if the topic is well-developed; if the 
sermon is intelligent and to the point, 
and delivered in an unhesitating man- 
ner; if the speaker comes to the point. 


D. Give Your Opinion of the Way the 
Preacher Reads the Gospel 


(1) Can you give a particular instance 
when it was read well? Why?—The 
reading of the Gospel was enjoyed by 
30% because it was read distinctly; 
by 29% because it was read with feel- 
ing and expression; by 19% because it 
was read loudly; and by 6% because 
it was read slowly. 

Some lauded these characteristics: 
pleasant voice; proper inflection and 
pauses; medium tone; low pitch; 
stressing of important words; _stress- 
ing of certain points which apply 
to audience—as if Christ spoke; reader 
read as if he were telling an interesting 
fact for the first time; reader put his 
heart and soul into what he was read- 
ing, and showed that he also was in- 
terested in the Gospel; reader gave the 
impression that he loves the Gospel 
and wants to pass on that love; priest 
talked to listener; Gospel read so that 
visualization of scene depicted- was 
had. 
Six mentioned the Gospel for Christ- 
mas as having been read well; three 
the Gospel for Easter; two the Gos- 
pels presenting the Eight Beatitudes, 
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the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, and the blind beggar calling 
upon Christ to heal him; one each 
mentioned the Gospel which tells of 
the devil tempting Our Lord, of Jesus 
speaking to the multitude, of the Prod- 
igal Son, of the Sower. — 

(2) Can you give a particular in- 
stance when the Gospel was read badly? 
Why?—The Gospel was judged to be 
read badly by 28% when it was read 
too speedily; by 22% when it was 
read too quietly; by 18% when read 
indistinctly; by 8% when read mono- 
tously; by 6% when read too slowly; 
by 3% if the reader’s voice had a 
harsh tone; by 3% if the reader was 
guilty of bad pronunciation. 

Individuals disfavored stuttering, 
wrong emphasis, too long pauses be- 
tween sentences; complained that the 
reader was too dramatic, that he had 
a cold, that he read as matter-of-form 
and to get the reading over with as 
soon as possible. 

The Gospels for the Feast of the 
Circumcision, Palm Sunday, and the 
Feast of the Holy Family were pointed 
out to have been read badly. 

E. What Topics Would You Like to 
Have Treated in Sermons? 

The most popular topics are: the 
Commandments; Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Lives of Saints; Vocations; 
Marriage; Respect towards Parents; 
Homily on the Gospel; Problems of 
Youth; Purity; Sacraments; Virtues 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Next come: the Life of Christ; 
Respect towards Superiors (Parents 
and Teachers); Blessed Virgin Mary; 
Movies; Duties towards God; Mixed 
Marriages; Teen-age Problems; Pas- 
sion of Our Lord; Beatitudes; Prac- 
tical Things of Life; Duties towards 
Ourselves and Neighbor; Dates; Re- 
spect towards Priesthood; Courtship; 





Books; Precepts of the Church; Last 
Judgment; Problems of To-day; Mean- 
ing of Holy Communion; Morals; 
Life of the Blessed Virgin; Exemplary 


- Youth (Past and Present); Love of 


Neighbor; Meaning of the Mass; 
the Virtue of Charity; Private Devo- 
tions; Company Keeping; Home Life 
—Why Important; Prayer; Occa- 
sions of Sin and How to Avoid Them; 
Sin; Confession; Virtue of Obedi- 
ence; Holy Communion and What 
Part It Plays in Our Life. 

Lastly come the following: Sex; 
Duties of Catholics; Kindness; Mag- 
azines; Social Life; the Church; 
Purgatory; Peace; Life in General; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus; Miracles 
Wrought through the Intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin; Catholicity after 
the War; How to Lead a Good Life; 
How to Obey the Commandments; 
Vocation to the Sisterhood; Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart; Pope’s Peace 
Plan; Hearing Mass; Boys in Service; 
Love and Fear of God; Children of 
Mixed Marriages; Kissing, Necking 
and Petting; Education; Religion; 
School Duties; Necessity of Prayer for 
Peace; the Hail Mary; Value of Vir- 
ginity; Duties in Married Life; the 
Holy Family; Duties and Privileges 
of a Church Member; Importance of 
Prayer and Sacrifice; Sin: How It 
Affects Us, How It Affects Our Neigh- 
bor; Attitude of Catholic towards the 
Social Problems of the World To-day; 
Selfishness; the Missions; St. Jo- 
seph; Eternal Life; Jealousy; Broth- 
erly Love; History of Novenas and 
Other Church Services; Sins against 
the Commandments; the Second Com- 
mandment; the Third Commandment; 
the Fifth Commandment; the Holy 
Eucharist; the Holy Spirit; Our 


Guardian Angel; the Virtue of Pru- 
Ex- 


dence; Cursing; Blasphemy; 
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treme Unction; the Home; School; 
Good and Bad Reading; the Younger 
Generation; Everyday Problems; Care 
of Parents for their Children; Parents 
and the Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency; How to Get Along with 
Others; Women “Making up” in 
Church; the Fourth Commandment; 
What Girls Are Doing Wrong; Pa- 
tron Saints; Church as the Mystical 
Body; the Apostles; How to Be a 
Good Catholic; Converted Sinners; 
Martyrs; Miracles of Christ; Topics 
Concerning Girls; Church’s View on 
Defense Work; Church’s View on 
Marriage and Divorce; How to Gain 
Heaven; Catholic Action; On Future 
Conditions; How a Good Catholic 
Girl Should Act; the Power of Prayer; 
the Ideal of a Catholic Religious In- 
struction; How to Recognize a Voca- 
tion; the Divine Motherhood of 
Mary; Duties towards God and Neigh- 
bor; Eternity; the Younger Saints; 
the Blessed Sacrament; the Value 
of Benediction; Homily on the Epis- 
tle; Present-day Happenings; the 
Training of Children; How to Pre- 
serve Chastity; the Controlling of 
Passion; the Experiences of the Priest 
with People; Salvation of Soul; Why 
Catholic Education; Temptation; the 
Need of Frequent Communion; Free 
Will; Saints That Appeal to Youth; 
How to Prepare for the Future; the 
Divinity of Christ; Family Codépera- 
tion; Parents Should Tell Their Chil- 
dren the Facts of Life; the Proper Use 
of the Missal; Explanation of Parts of 
the Mass; Parents Taking Better 
Care of Children; God; Activities of 
Young People To-day; How Parents 
Can Help Their Children to Be Good. 


What Topics Do Not Appeal to You? 


The topic of money was condemned 
by practically all. More than half dis- 


favored politics as a topic. A high 
vote of dislike among the freshmen 
was cast for the topic of Drinking. 

A great number did not favor: the 


‘reading of Letters from the Bishop; 


vocation to the priesthood and topics 
dealt from the philosophical point of 
view. 

Other topics which do not appeal: 
Things of the Past; Creation of the 
World; Sins; Stealing; Topics per-_ 
taining to Adults; Disobedience of 
Children; Adam and Eve; Grace; 
Separation from the Church; Bad 
Habits; How Bad People Are; Hap- 
penings in the Old Testament; Voca- 
tions for Boys; All That Pertain to 
Boys; Murder; Topics pertaining to 
Men Only; Lepers; Holiness; Bad 
Language; Unquestionable Obedi- 
ence; Church Events; Criticism at 
Large of Others; The Hereafter; So- 
cial Habits of Youngsters; Protestants 
and Their Faith; Church Rituals; 
Examples of Saints without Practical 
Application; Virtues in the Abstract; 
the Church in History; Theories of 
Certain Doctors of the Church; the 
Beginning of the Church. 

Concerning several topics there is a 
divided opinion. Christian Virtues 
was favored by 5 and unfavored by 3; 
the Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
were favored by 4 and unfavored by 2. 
Divorce favored by 7 and unfavored 
by 5; War favored by 5 and unfa- 
vored by 15; War-time Marriages 
favored by 5 and unfavored by 1; 
Heaven favored by 4 and unfavored by 
1; Faith favored by 3 and unfavored by 
1; Hell favored by 4 and unfavored 
by 1; Juvenile Delinquency favored by 
23 and unfavored by 6; Marriage fa- 
vored by 19 and unfavored by 3; 
Vocation favored by 22 and unfavored 
by 1; Lives of Saints favored by 22 
and unfavored by 1. 
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Résumé 


The consensus of opinion is that all 
three elements—the preacher’s voice, 
the manner in which he presents the 
material, and the material he presents 
—play an equally important part in 
the delivery of a sermon, there being 
only a shade of difference in the per- 
centages. 

The voice of the preacher should be 
clear and distinct and not too loud 
or too quiet. He should not “beat 
around the bush,” recite his sermon, 
be guilty of repetition and unprepared- 
ness. He will be appealing if he will 
use examples, the story-form, and 
avoid philosophical language. 

Half of his audience will accept a 
twenty-minute sermon and the other 
half will prefer one fifteen minutes in 
length. Very few will be satisfied with 
a five-minute sermon. 

In reading the Gospel he must read 
distinctly, loudly, with feeling and ex- 
pression, not too slowly or too speed- 
ily. 

He will interest his young female au- 
dience if he will speak on the Com- 
mandments, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Lives of Saints, Vocation, Marriage, 
Respect towards Parents, Problems of 
Youth, Purity, Sacraments, Virtues 
of the Blessed Virgin, explain the 
Gospel; if he will avoid the topics of 
Money, Drinking, Vocation to the 
Priesthood, philosophical topics. A 
short résumé of the Letters of the 
Bishop is preferred to the reading of 
the same. 

In regard to the topic of Money 


and its unpopularity I submit these 
bold and unpleasant words of a Senior: 

“Sermons to the faithful mean talks 
on money. Why? The faithful never 
get the idea that the sermon is the 
word of God—an instruction or dis- 
course on the Sacred Scripture which 
is read Sunday after Sunday. Why? 
Because so many priests habitually 
read year after year the Gospel—the 
words of Christ—as something which 
is a part of the Mass, never realizing 
that these words of Christ provide 
thoughts which can be conveyed to the 
uninstructed. That is why so many 
will not enter the church until the so- 
called sermon is over. One doesn’t 
need an eloquent voice to express his 
thoughts and feelings, and he doesn’t 
need an hour to emphasize or teach a 
lesson from the Gospel. I guess that 
so many worry about how to put it 
over, instead of what Christ would say 
in their place. How? In the most sim- 
ple way so that all could understand, 
and not giving the impression that he 
passed through theology. 

“But suppose the priest is really 
worried about the lack of financial 
support. A priest with his intelli- 
gence and experience in public speak- 
ing can tactfully remind the faithful 
of their duty to the Church. Christ 
did not destine His Church to have 
huge and beautiful buildings, but to 
have these filled with the faithful and 
with the word of God. 

“Why do so few people know just 
how much the Mass is worth? Are 
they ever told?” 








The Mary Magdalen Controversy 


By FRANCIS JOSEPH MuTCH 


“The Legend of Mary Magdalen,” 
by Father W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., 
which appeared in THE HoMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW, is a very interest- 
ing and satisfying article. The author 
shows that there is no historical found- 
ation upon which to base the belief 
that Mary Magdalen (with Lazarus 
and Martha) ever was in Southern 
France. 
Father Bonniwell mentions the con- 
troversy respecting the identification 
of Mary Magdalen with the sinful 
woman who washed the feet of Our 
Lord with her tears (Luke, vii. 38) and 
with Mary the sister of Lazarus and 
Martha. With a fine sense of scholar- 
ship, as well as respect for the opinions 
of others, he did not venture to draw 
any positive conclusions, but opined 
that the question would probably 
never be definitively settled. Unfor- 
tunately, not all who have opinions on 
the Mary Magdalen controversy are 
so reticent about stating their views— 
and at times, to the consequent dis- 
edification of the laity whom they seek 
to inform. 

A week or so after reading Father 
Bonniwell’s article, I received a letter 
from a well-instructed lady in which, 
among other things, she wrote: ‘There 
is an article in the April issue of a 
monthly magazine that has me guess- 
ing, so I guess I will send the copy to 
you and let you see what bothers me. 
I have heard many sermons on Mary 
Magdalen, but this is a new version to 
me. I listened to Father Thomas 
Sherman, S.J., years ago and he called 
her ‘Mary of Magdala.’ I thought it 


At the beginning of his paper,’ 


the best sermon I ever heard on the 
subject. It was a beautiful life story.” 
The article in the little magazine bears 
the title, ““The Gospel Story of Easter.’’ 
The paragraph in it that got the lady 
guessing is as follows: 


“Mary Magdalen must not be 
confused—as is done so often—with 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus, or 
with the unnamed prostitute who on 
one occasion washed Jesus’ feet with 
her tears. The Gospels never speak 
of her asasinner. The fact that she 
had been grievously possessed by 
devils implies no guilt on her part 
whatever. But it explains why she 
was so grateful to Jesus who had 
freed her from this monstrous afflic- 
tion.” 


Mary Magdalen and Mary of Bethany 


In reply the lady was told that the 
statements just given might possibly 
be perfectly correct; at the same time 
it was suggested that it seemed im- 
prudence on the part of the editor of 
the magazine to print that paragraph. 
The author offers no references to sub- 
stantiate his positive affirmation. Per- 
haps his belief that the Gospels never 
speak of Mary Magdalen as a sinner 
was sufficient evidence for him. Or he 
may have been influenced to some ex- 
tent by what is found in “A Commen- 
tary on the New Testament” (prepared 
by the Catholic Biblical Association) 
concerning the passage in the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, vii. 36-50. 
(Hereafter, for brevity’s sake, this 
book is called the ‘‘Confraternity Com- 
mentary.) Attention is directed to 
the consideration of the following para- 
graph in the just mentioned volume: 
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“37. A woman in the town who was 
a sinner: 1.€., she was known in that 
locality as leading an immoral life. 
The Evangelist does not identify her 
more definitely. Apparently St. 
Gregory the Great (d. 604 a.p.) was 
the first to identify her with Mary 
Magdalen and Mary of Bethany, 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus. 
Since his time this identification has 
been commonly accepted as true. 
The Gospel of the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen is taken from these verses 
of St. Luke. But since this opinion, 
which originated in the sixth century 
and has always been unknown in the 
Eastern Church, cannot be consid- 
ered as tradition in the strict sense, 
the affirmation or denial of this 
identification has nothing to do with 
Catholic doctrine as such. Most 
modern Catholic Scripture scholars 
consider this penitent woman of 
Galilee and Mary of Magdala and 
Mary of Bethany to be three dis- 
tinct women.” 


It is pretty difficult to believe that 
a “‘modern Catholic Scripture scholar’ 
wrote the foregoing paragraph as it 
stands. Since this ‘‘Commentary”’ is 
limited to one volume, it became ‘‘nec- 
essary to abridge the work of the in- 
dividual writers, who previously had 
consented to this abridgment,’’ as we 
read in its Preface. Possibly, this 
abridgment was made in a hurry with 
the result that the sense of the original 
writer has become obscure. At all 
events, some statements must be ob- 
jected to. 


Did the Magdalen Tradition Begin 

with St. Gregory the Great? 

Was St. Gregory the Great the first 
to identify the “sinner” of St. Luke 
with Mary Magdalen and with Mary 
of Bethany? No, indeed; if in this 
matter the late Abbé Constant Fou- 
ard may be relied upon as an authority 
(which, quite likely, all will .grant). 
In the first volume of his ‘“The Christ, 


the Son of God” (p. 289, footnote), we 
find the following authorities who lived 
before the time of Gregory holding the 
“one woman” opinion: Tertullian 
(160-230), De Pudicitia, xi; St. Cy- 
prian (190-285), De Martyrio; St. 
Jerome (340-420), in Osee Prologo; 
St. Augustine (354-450), De Consensu 
Evangel., ii, 79; Clement of Alexandria 
(d. about 215), Pxdagogus, ii, 8; St. 
Cyril of Alexandria (376-444), In 
Joan., xi. 1. We have inserted the 
dates so that the reader may see at a 
glance by how many centuries the 
“Confraternity Commentary” is in 
error. St. Gregory the Great lived 
from 540 to 604. 

The ‘Confraternity Commentary” 
also states that this opinion (which it 
ascribes to St. Gregory) “thas always 
been unknown in the Eastern Church.” 
On that point the Abbé Fouard says: 
“True enough, some of the Greek 
Fathers have combatted this opinion; 


‘but even in the East Origen observes 


that in his time many Christians shared 
this sentiment’? (Commentaria in Mat- 
theum, in Migne, Patr. Grec., XIII, 
1721).” Origen lived from a.p. 185 
to 253. Let it be inserted that, al- 
though Origen believed that Mary 
Magdalen was the “sinful woman,’ he 
did not admit that she and Mary of 
Bethany were identical (see ‘‘Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints,” s. v. Mary 
Magdalen, older edition). 


The Talmud on Mary Magdalen 


Fouard also states that Jewish 
writers add their testimony in con- 
firmation of what he calls a “very 
venerable tradition of the Church 
which asserts”’ that the “sinful woman’”’ 
is identical with Mary Magdalen and 
Mary of Bethany. (The “Confrater- 
nity Commentary”’ has been quoted to 
the effect that this opinion cannot be 
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considered as tradition in the strict 
sense.) An entire paragraph in Fou- 
ard’s work seems to give the substance 
of what is found in the Talmud re- 
specting Mary Magdalen. Although 
it throws no light upon the contro- 
versy we are considering, still the quota- 
tion is interesting, as it gives us a 
somewhat official Jewish view respect- 
ing Mary Magdalen. 


“Of her sinful past we have no 
knowledge beyond a few legends in 
the Talmud, which speak of the 
beauty of Mary, the fame of her 
lovely hair, her wealth and her in- 
trigues. Her husband was a doctor 
of the Law, Pappus, son of Juda, 
whose jealousy was so great that he 
was wont to keep her closely im- 
prisoned whenever he left home. 
The high-spirited Jewess soon broke 
away from this hateful restraint, 
joined fortunes with a gay officer of 
Magdala, and accompanied him to 
that town, where she led a life of 
such brilliant but unbridled indul- 


‘gence that she has always kept the. 


name “The Magdalene’ (Lightfoot, 
Hore Hebraicz, in Matt., xxvii. 
56).” 


The Talmud was written about a.p. 
130. 


Identity of the “‘Sinful Woman” 


Abbé Fouard does not advance any 
argument to show from a Scripture 
standpoint that Mary Magdalen is 
identical with the “sinful woman” 
and Mary of Bethany. He takes for 
granted that such is the tradition in the 
Western Church. This, however, is 
not the procedure of the outstanding 
Dominican scholar, Father Hugh Pope, 
in the article on ‘““Mary Magdalen,” 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia. He first 
aims to prove that Mary of Bethany 
is the same as the “sinful woman.” 
Then he claims that it naturally follows 
that Mary of Bethany must be Mary 


Magdalen, who was present at the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection of 
Christ. 

The reader undoubtedly knows that 
there were two instances in which 
Christ’s feet were washed and anointed 
by a woman. The first took place at 
Naim in Galilee during the second 
year of Christ’s public ministry and is 
recorded only by St. Luke (vii. 36—- 
50). The second took place at Beth- 
any, within the week before the Pass- 
over. St. Matthew (xxvi) and St. 
Mark (xiv) use the words ‘“‘two days 
before the Passover,” whereas St. John 
uses the words ‘six days.’’ Most 
authorities seem to hold that St. John 
states the more exact time, which is 
usually said to have been on the 
Saturday evening preceding Christ’s 
solemn entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday. We now quote Father Pope: 


“It is remarkable that already in 
xi. 2, St. John has spoken of Mary as 
‘she that anointed the Lord’s feet,’ 
} ddelaca; it is commonly said that 
he refers to the subsequent anoint- 
ing which he himself describes in xii. 
3-8; but it may be questioned 
whether he would have used 4 dd- 
eivaca, if another woman, and she 
a ‘sinner’ in the city, had done the 
same. It is conceivable that St. 
John, just because he is writing so 
long after the event and at a time 
when Mary was dead, wishes to 
point out to us that she was really 
the same as the ‘sinner.’ In the same 
way St. Luke may have veiled her 
identity because he did not wish to 
defame one who was yet living; he 
certainly does something similar in 
the case of St. Matthew, whose 
identity with Levi the publican (v. 
27) he conceals.’”! 

May we insert here that neither St. 
Matthew nor St. Mark (who wrote 
1 Msgr. Knox translates John, xi. 2, thus: 
**.. . and this Mary, whose brother Lazarus 


had now fallen sick, was the woman who 
anointed the Lord with ointment.’’ 
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their Gospels while Mary Magdalen was 
alive) gives the name of the woman 
who did the anointing at Bethany? 
Did they omit her name for the same 
reason that Father Pope sees in the 
silence of St. Luke rcspecting the 
identity of the “‘sinner’”’? Since Father 
Pope does not explain the implication 
of the Greek words in his argument, 
the following might be ventured. 

Perhaps he wishes to point out that, 
because the definite article is used, the 
entire phrase might be translated 
literally thus: ‘‘And Mary was the 
anointer of the Lord’s feet.’’ Most 
likely no English translation has ‘‘the 
anointer,” but it would seem to re- 
strict the anointing as having been 
done by Mary only; as if that office 
and privilege were only hers. If two 
women had anointed Christ, one might 
expect some such comment as: “‘Mary, 
one of the two who had anointed 
Christ’’—or: “‘Mary, one of those who 
had anointed Christ.” 

To continue with Father Pope’s ex- 
planation: 


Was Mary of Bethany Missing at Calvary? 


“If the foregoing argument holds 
good, Mary of Bethany and the 
‘sinner’ are one and the same. But 
an examination of St. John’s Gospel 
makes it almost impossible to deny 
the identity of Mary of Bethany 
with Mary Magdalen. From St. 
John we learn the name of the 
‘woman’ who anointed Christ’s feet 
previous to the supper at Bethany... 
At that supper Mary received the 
encomium, ‘she hath wrought a good 
work in Me... in pouring this oint- 
ment upon My body she hath done 
it for My burial. . . Wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached... . 
that also which she hath done shall 
be told for a memory of her.’ Is it 


credible, in view of all this, that this 
Mary should have no place at the 
foot of the cross, nor at the tomb of 
Christ? 


Yet, it is Mary Magdalen 





who, according to all the Evangel- 

* ists, stood at the foot of the cross 
and assisted at the entombment and 
was the first recorded witness of the 
Resurrection. And while St. John 
calls her ‘Mary Magdalen’ in xix. 
25, xx. 1, 18, he calls her simply 
‘Mary’ in xx. 11 and 16.” 


From what the “‘Confraternity Com- 
mentary” says about Luke, vii. 37 
(quoted previously), one might assume 
that the reader would be left free to 
identify the ‘‘sinful woman” with Mary 
of Bethany, but in the explanation of 
John, xi. 2, one is informed that the 
reference is to John, xii. 1-8, not to 
Luke, vii. 38. On the other hand, the 
note in the Westminster Version is more 
liberal: ‘“The reference is more prob- 
ably to the anointing described in xii. 
1-8. . . . Some commentators think 
that St. John refers to the anointing 
by the ‘sinner in the city’ (Luke, vii. 
37), thus identifying the sister of 
Lazarus and Martha with the public 
sinner.” 


General Belief of Western Church 


A well-known modern Scripture 
scholar, lately deceased, was the Ca- 
puchin Michael Hetzenauer. In the 
third edition of his Biblia Sacra, pub- 
lished in 1929, he has the following 
heading in St. Luke, vii, over the 
paragraph concerning the “sinful 
woman”: CONVERSIO MARIA 
MAGDALENE. In the margin we 
read: ‘‘Maria Magdalena pecenitens.”’ 
He certainly had no doubt about the 
“three Marys” being one person. And, 
of course, in connection with John, xi. 
2, the reference is also to Luke, vii. 37. 
In a German translation of the New 
Testament by Beda Grundl, O.S.B. 
(published in 1904), a note to John, 
xi. 2, states that the Evangelist takes 
it for granted that the account in Luke, 
vii. 37-50, is known. Father Spencer, 
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O.P., in a note to Luke, vii. 37: “A 
woman who was a sinner. She is be- 
lieved by most authorities to have been 
Mary Magdalene—an opinion which is 
countenanced by the Office of the 
Saint’s feast in the Roman Breviary 
and Missal.’’ Naturally the Rheims 
New Testament also connects John, 
xi. 2, with Luke, vii. 37. The Bolland- 
ists likewise consider Mary Magdalen 
to have been the ‘‘sinful woman’”’ and 
Mary of Bethany. 

It will be interesting and helpful to 
see what the “Lives of the Saints by 
Rev. Alban Butler,’ recently revised 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald 
Attwater, has on the matter under dis- 
cussion (Vol. VII, July 22, p. 308, foot- 
note). 


“The identification of Mary Mag- 
dalen, the sister of Lazarus, and the 
Sinner, as one person is by no means 
unchallenged, though most Latin 
writers since the time of St. Gregory 
the Great have supported the iden- 
tity. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, St. Albert the Great, 
and St. Thomas leave the question 
undecided, and most of the Greek 
Fathers distinguish three, or at least 
two, different persons. This is still 
the common view in the East, not 

_ only among the schismatics but also 
among those in communion with the 
Holy See. Thus, the Catholic By- 
zantines keep the feast of Mary 
Magdalen the Myrrh-bearer on July 
22, and the other two on other 
dates.” 


Please note that the two scholarly 
editors do not attempt to make the 
reader believe that the ‘‘three women”’ 
opinion is absolutely the correct one. 
Moreover, St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine are included among those writers 
whose opinion is undecided. Fouard, 
as already shown in this paper, lists 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine as favor- 
ing the ‘one woman” opinion. We 


are inclined to think that Fouard, 
having looked into the matter care- 
fully, is correct, and that the editors of 
the new Butler merely give the names 
as found in the older editions. 

The opinion seems to prevail that 
Protestants generally maintain that 
there were two, if not three, persons. 
In the King James Bible the following 
heading occurs at the beginning of 
Chapter vii, St. Luke: ‘36 and shew- 
eth by occasion of Mary Magdalene, 
how he is a friend to sinners, not to 
maintain them in sins, but to forgive 
their sins, upon faith and repentance.” 
Here the “‘sinful woman’’ is considered . 
to be Mary Magdalen. In Fouard we 
find that the two learned Protestants, 
Pusey and Farrar, held the ‘‘one 
woman’”’ opinion. It was quite a sur- 
prise (to me at least) to see in Webster's 
New International Dictionary (pub. 
1910) the following: 


“Magdalen, Magdalene, 1, Mary 
Magdalen, traditionally reported 
to have been the repentant 
sinner forgiven by Christ (see 
Luke vii. 36).” 


Examination of Some Difficulties 


Some of the difficulties which con- 
front the upholdets of the ‘‘one woman” 
opinion may be briefly looked into. 
It may be objected that, from the 
Gospel account, it is evident that the 
“sinful woman’ and Mary Magdalen 
lived in Galilee (though the latter came 
to Jerusalem to be with Christ), and 
that. Mary of Bethany lived in that 
Judean town with Lazarus and Martha. 
It is true that John, xi. 1, reads: 
“|, . Lazarus, of Bethania, of the town 
of Mary and of Martha her sister,” 
but it does not absolutely follow that 
Mary (Magdalen) always lived in 
Bethany. One may assume that Beth- 
any was indeed the “home town”’ of 
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Mary Magdalen, but upon beginning 
to lead a sinful life she left home—got 
away from it as far as possible—just as 
girls who ‘‘go wrong”’ do to-day. This 
opinion seems to have some confirma- 
tion in Luke, x. 38-39: ‘‘...he entered 
into a certain town: and a certain 
woman named Martha, received him 
into her house. And she had a sister 
called Mary....’’ If the home was 
equally Martha’s and Mary’s, why 
does it not read: ‘‘...and two women, 
named Martha and Mary, received him 
in their house’? Since Mary Mag- 
dalen, with the other women of Galilee, 
was temporarilyin Judea with Jesus, she 
may have been merely visiting Martha 
and Lazarus. 

It may be interpolated here that 
whereas in John, xi. 45, we are ac- 
customed to: ‘‘Many therefore of the 
Jews, who were come to Mary and 
Martha ...,’’ the Confraternity text 
omits ‘‘and Martha.” True, ‘and 
Martha” is not found in the Greek 
codices, but it is in the Latin, and 
Hetzenauer retains the words in the 
Vulgate. 

Those who contend that there were 
three women, or at least two, base 
their convictions principally upon the 
belief in the Eastern Church, and urge 
that the Eastern Fathers may have 
been closer to the historical facts than 
the Western writers were. But, the 
authorities in the East may have been 
mistaken. Nine in the East might be 
in error, whereas one in the West 
might be right. Numbers do not 
count. Others, especially Protestants, 
contend that the three women were of 
such different dispositions that they 
could never be combined in one person. 
They feel that the noble ladies of 
Galilee, among whom St. Luke men- 
tions the Magdalen, would never have 
associated with an infamous character 


and that Mary, the contemplative of 
Bethany, had nothing allied to that 
impetuous ardor which St. John at- 
tributes to the Magdalen upon Mount 
Calvary. These difficulties will not be 
stumbling-blocks to those who know 
what changes repentance and divine 
grace can work in the soul. 


Was Mary Magdalen Ever a Sinner? 


Since the last fifteen verses in the 
seventh chapter of St. Luke concern 
the “‘sinful woman,”’ and in the second 
verse of chapter eight the name Mary 
Magdalen occurs, some argue that here 
we have confirmation that Mary is the 
“sinful woman’ in the preceding 
verses. This does not appear so to 
the writer in the ‘‘Confraternity Com- 
mentary,” for he says: “‘2. Mary, who 
is called the Magdalen is mentioned here 
by the Evangelist in such a manner 
that he seems to be introducing her to 
the reader for the first time, so that she 
cannot be the penitent woman of whom 
St. Luke has just been speaking.’ 
How does he know that to be a fact? 

With regard to St. Gregory the 
Great, it may be well to credit him 
with a more than fair understanding 
of the problem at issue. He surely was 
familiar with the writings of the Latin 
Fathers who preceded him; and he 
must have known the opinions of some 
of the writers.in the Eastern Church. 
I do not know when he wrote his Com- 
mentary in which his opinion con- 
cerning Mary Magadalen becomes 
known. If it was written after he be- 
came Pope, it would have more au- 
thority than if written previously. 

The ‘“Confraternity Commentary,”’ 
already quoted, says: ‘“‘Most modern 
Catholic Scripture scholars consider 
this penitent woman of Galilee and 
Mary of Magdala and Mary of Beth- 
any to be three distinct women.” 
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There seems to be no practical way of 
estimating the accuracy of that as- 
sertion. Does the word ‘‘modern” in- 
clude only those who are living to- 
day? And just who are to be con- 
sidered ‘‘scholars’”? Perhaps such as 
the unnamed writer whose article 
prompted the writing of this paper? 

Granting that it does finally become 
accepted that there were three women 
after all, does it follow that Mary 
Magdalen was never a sinner? The 
unnamed writer, just alluded to, is 
quite certain that the Gospels never 
speak of Mary Magdalen as a sinner. 
(Perhaps it would please him if in the 
Roman Liturgy “Mary Magdalen, 
Penitent’’ were changed to‘‘Mary Mag- 
dalen, Life-Long Saint.’’) St. Gregory 
the Great does not agree with him. 
Neither does St. Bede or Theophy- 
lactus, even Lightfoot, and many other 
commentators. These do not under- 
stand St. Luke to mean that Mary had 
actually been possessed by seven 
devils, but that ‘“‘seven devils” sig- 
nifies the ‘‘seven capital vices of which 
Mary was cured: by her conversion.” 
This interpretation seems very sensible, 
though other commentators are quite 
convinced that ‘‘seven devils” is to be 
taken literally. 


A Plea for Conservative Exegesis 


The purpose of this little study was 
not to prove that any particular con- 
clusions are certainly correct, for the 
writer agrees with Father Bonniwell 
that the question will probably never 
be settled—unless far more substantial 
evidence than we have at present is 
brought to light concerning the belief 
in the primitive Church. Meanwhile 
it would seem a matter of prudence not 
to advocate one’s own views too stren- 
uously, without giving due considera- 
tion to the opinions of others. Es- 


pecially one ought not to find in a pop- 
ular Catholic magazine anything sug- 
gesting that the faithful are in error— 
which might seem to them that the 
Church also is wrong—in following 
the opinion of that Pope Gregory who 
is deservedly known as the Great. 

A quite new opinion respecting Mary 
Magdalen is that she is also the 
“woman taken in adultery” (John, viii. 
1-11). This view is expressed in 
“Splendor of Sorrow,” by Eddie Do- 
herty, p. 73, who declares moreover 
it was to her that Christ wrote the 
only letter He ever wrote—‘‘His one 
love letter.” It was a love letter be- 
cause He wrote on the ground “the 
one word—Love!’’ But it happens 
that Christ stooped a second time and 
wrote again. What kind of a letter was 
that second? This adulteress could not 
very well have been Mary Magdalen, 
for it is not evident from the Gospel 
account that she was penitent. She did 
not come willingly to Our Lord, but 
she was brought to Him. Possibly 
Christ gave her a special grace of re- 
pentance. 

The author of “Splendor of Sorrow” 
converts Simon of Cyrene into a Negro. 
St. Albert the Great is made to speak 
most beautifully of the Negroes be- 
cause of all men on earth only one, a 
Negro, aided Christ in His passion. 

At the foot of the cross, “St. John 
is clutching his hair and rocking his 
head in helpless woe. The Magdalen 
is on her knees, her rose-gold tresses 


hiding her face. Her fists beat hard 
against the earth.” Not quite Scrip- 
tural, is it! 


After the Child Jesus had been found 
in the temple, St. Joseph says: “He 
must be tired after all this preaching; 
and I shall carry Him to bed.” Was it 
time for bed? And would St. Joseph 
have carried the twelve-year-old Boy? 














The Washing of Feet on Maundy Thursday 
By Ernest GrarF, O.S.B. 


In the Canon of the Mass of Maundy 
Thursday Holy Church bestows upon 
that solemn day the epithet of “‘most 
holy”’ (sacratissimum diem). The ap- 
pellation is fully justified on more than 
one heading. Historically, the day re- 
calls to mind the opening of the Pas- 
sion and some of its most moving 
episodes, such as the Last Supper, the 
Agony in the Garden, the betrayal, the 
outrages before the Sanhedrim, and so 
forth. Liturgically, the day is wrapped 
in an aura of mystery and holiness by 
reason of the ancient and imposing 
rites which are peculiar to it. Some 
of these rites may be seen and followed 
by the faithful in any church; others— 
and they are the more impressive ones 
—are carried out only in cathedrals or 
in the churches of some of the Religious 
Orders. Chief among these is the 
blessing of the oils, which was described 
in this Review on another occasion.! 

There is yet another solemn rite 
which is not often witnessed, but 
which, for all that, should not be for- 
gotten or allowed to go unnoticed. I 
mean the solémn washing of the feet 
of twelve men—which is carried out 
in cathedrals and monastic churches. 

This very significant rite is of very 
great antiquity; in fact, it is con- 
temporaneous with the beginnings of 
the Christian Liturgy, though we have 
no documents to show its literal and ma- 
terial observance during the earliest 
centuries. The Last Supper was the 
First Mass. From that day onwards 
the Apostles never ceased to carry out 


t March and April, 1933. 


the command of the Master: “Do 
this in memory of Me.” It is equally 
certain that they make a point of not 
deviating from the simple but ade- 
quate outward ritual used by the Di- 
vine Priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech. Now, before Our Lord 
instituted the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
(thus showing forth His death on the 
cross even before Calvary, even as 
every Mass does since that bloody 
immolation), He washed the feet of the 
Apostles. He did so, in fact, with a 
good deal of ceremony and, above all, 
with a most significant purpose. The 
act was really part, even though it was 
but a preliminary, of the great Euchar- 
istic function. As soon as He had 
accomplished this singular act of hu- 
mility, He commanded His disciples 
to do to one another what He had done 
to them: ‘‘Know you what I have done 
to you? You call Me Master and Lord, 
and you say well, forsoIam. If then 
I, being your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet, for I have 
given you an example that, as I have 
done to you, so you do also” (John, 
xiii. 13 sqq.). The whole context seems 
to show beyond question that Our 
Lord had a very high and special pur- 
pose in view when He knelt at the feet 
of His disciples to perform so amazing 
an act of condescension. To begin 
with, the natural moment for washing 
the feet would have been on entering 
the house—or, at any rate, before the 
meal. Yet, Christ rose from the couch 
on which He lay at the end of the 
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Supper. Evidently He wished to give 
them an extraordinary token of His 
love for them, but His act also had 
what may be called a sacramental pur- 
pose. The legal repast was over, but 
He had prepared yet another feast for 
them; Divine Wisdom “hath slain her 
victim, mingled her wine, and set forth 
her table’ (Prov., ix. 2). He was 
about to bid them “‘eat My bread and 
drink the wine which I have mingled 
for you’ (ibid., 5). They must be 
pure from the least stain who eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the spot- 
less Lamb of God. St. Ambrose calls 
the washing of feet a sacrament, for the 
cleansing of the remains of original sin; 
and St. Bernard, speaking of it in 
similar terms, says that it remits venial 
sins. This is perfectly sound theology, 
for, when carried out in the disposi- 
tions demanded by Christ and as a 
solemn ceremony of the Church, the 
function becomes a sacramental—a 
minor sacrament, so to speak, and as 
such, acts as an efficacious cause of 
grace whereby venial sin is naturally 
and necessarily wiped away. In any 
case, from the days of Origen, com- 
mentators have seen in the act of Our 
Lord a symbol of purity and purifica- 
tion, and one of the moderns puts it 
thus: “‘... by His action Christ both 
merits and grants to them perfect 
purity” (ut efficiantur prorsus mundi 
Christus hac sua actione tis meretur et 
confert, Knabenbauer, ‘‘In Joan.,” p. 
405). 

From this injunction, in point of 
fact, the ceremony derives its liturgical 
name, Mandatum, though, strictly 
speaking, the word occurs in another 
context—John, xiii. 34, when Christ 
says: ‘“‘Mandatum novum do vobis: 


ut diligatis invicem, sicut dilexi vos.” 
Charity is a formal command, bind- 
ing on all men and for all time. That 


we wash another’s feet is a mark of 
charity, but as this virtue may be 
exercised in countless ways, there is no 
binding obligation to do so by a physi- 
cal washing of our brethren’s feet. 


Origin of the Practice 


The practice of washing the feet of 
strangers or guests is of very great 
antiquity. It is hardly necessary to 
state that it did not originate in our 
northern countries. An observance 
of this kind could only begin in a 
country or countries where men are 
not shod and stockinged as we are, and 
where dust rather than mud is more 
commonly encountered. 

In the East, the place of its birth, 
poor people go barefoot, and others 
are content to strap on to their feet 
sandals that do no more than protect 
the soles of the feet. Our Lord and 
His Apostles were not shod otherwise. 
If this is borne in mind, it becomes 
plain that the feet had to be washed 
frequently; moreover, in a hot, water- 
less country facilities for so necessary 
and so refreshing a performance were 
not common. Hence, it was a nat- 
ural and spontaneous gesture to offer 
a basin of water toa travel-stained way- 
farer to whom one extended the hospi- 
tality of one’s house. The height of 
courtesy and hospitality was for the host 
himself to pour water over the feet of 
his guest. Something akin to this ob- 
tains to-day in hot countries. Whena 
visitor is received, a servant brushes 
off the dust from his shoes or the guest 
is given a feather brush with which to 
wipe off the thick white dust which is 
so quickly gathered by the pedestrian. 

Holy Scripture furnishes us with 
not a few, most picturesque examples 
of the kindly action under discussion. 
One day, whilst Abraham was sitting 
at the door of his tent in the very heat 
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of the day, he beheld three way- 
farers. Assoonas he saw them, moved 
by the spirit of truly Oriental hos- 
pitality, he ran towards them, begging 
them to accept his hospitality: ‘Lord, 
if I have found favor in thy sight, pass 
not away from thy servant: but I will 
fetch a little water and wash ye your feet 
and rest ye under the tree...’ (Gen., 
xviii. 1 sqq.). 

In like manner, when ‘“‘two angels 
came to Sodom in the evening, Lot 
was sitting in the gate of the city. 
And seeing them he rose up and went 
to meet them and worshipped pros- 
trate to the ground, and said: ‘I be- 
seech you, my lords, turn into the 
house of your servant and lodge there: 
wash your feet, and in the morning you 
shall go on your way...’ ”’ (Gen., xix. 
1, 2). When David’s servants came 
to Abigail to inform her that they had 
been commanded by their master to 
take her to him for a wife, ‘‘she arose 
and bowed herself down with her face 
to the earth and said: ‘Behold, let thy 
servant be a handmaid, to wash the 
feet of the servants of my lord’”’ (I 
Kings, xxv. 40, 41). 

Not to offer water to a visitor was a 
marked sign of neglect or rudeness. 
Our Lord complained of it to a man 
who had invited Him to dinner: “I 
entered into thy house and thou gavest 
Me no water for My feet; but she 
[the Magdalen] with tears hath washed 
my feet and with her hairs hath wiped 
them ...’’ (Luke, vii. 44). . 

St. Paul, when enumerating the 
qualities required in those widows who 
wished to have their widowhood for- 
mally consecrated by the Church, men- 
tions this practice of charity: “‘Let a 


widow be chosen . . . having testimony 
for her good works... . if she have 
washed the saints’ feet...’ (I Tim., v. 


9, 10). 


Observance of Practice in Early Centuries 


The practice became specially com- 
mon in monasteries—those hostelries of 
God’s poor in the ages of faith; so 
much so that the part of the monastic 
buildings set apart for their enter- 
tainment came to be called simply the 
Mandatum (cfr. Du Cange, s. v. 
Mandatum). 

That great gentleman of the fifth- 
sixth century who embodies in his 
glorious person all the courtesy of 
Rome’s ancient aristocracy and the 
delicacy of Christian charity, St. 
Benedict, writing of the reception of 
guests, lays down a code which shows 
him to be truly in the line direct of the 
Patriarchs of old: “All strangers are 
to be received as Christ would be re- 
ceived. The kiss of peace is exchanged; 
the Abbot himself pours water over 
their hands, the Abbot and all the 
brethren together wash the feet of the 
guests (pedes hospitibus omnibus tam 
Abbas, quam cuncta congregatio lavet), 
and after the washing they are to ask: 
Suscepimus, Deus, misericordiam tuam, 
in medio templi tui’”’ (Regula, LIII). 
One of the duties of the cooks and 
servers at table—oflfices from which no 
one was to be exempted—was to wash 
the feet of all the brethren at the con- 
clusion of their week’s term of service. 
St. Bernard says that at Cluny it was 
customary to wash the feet of the poor 
on the chief festivals of the year. 

At Milan, in Northern Africa, in 
Gaul and in Spain, the custom obtained 
of washing the feet of the candidates for 
Baptism. Rome never adopted the 
practice, the reason possibly being that 
this was a thing belonging to the prac- 
tice of hospitality rather than to the 
baptismal rite. Another explanation, 
and perhaps the true one, was the 
great number of catechumens to be 
baptized on Holy Saturday. 
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St. Augustine on the Washing 
of Feet 

St. Augustine tells us that the practice 
was rejected by many for fear it should 
be held to be part of the Sacrament. 
For that reason there was in some places 
a washing of the feet of the newly 
baptized on the third or eighth day 
after the reception of the Sacrament. 
Even: in Spain the Council of Elvira, 
cap. 48, showed itself unfavorable to 
the observance. 

St. Augustine, in a letter to Januar- 
ius, speaks of the washing of the feet: 
“As to the feet-washing, since the 
Lord recommended this, . . . the ques- 
tion has arisen at what time it is best, 
by literal performance of this work, to 
give public instruction in the important 
duty which it illustrates, and this time 
[of Lent] was suggested in order that 
the lesson taught by it might make a 
deeper and more serious impression. 
Many, however, have not accepted 
this as a custom, . . . and some have 
denied it any place among our cere- 
monies” (Ep.lv,18). In another letter 
to the same correspondent he speaks 
of another washing [on Maundy Thurs- 
day], but one that had no immediate 
religious significance: “If you ask me 
whence originated the custom of using 
the bath on that day [Maundy Thurs- 
day], nothing occurs to me, when I 
think of it, as more likely than that it 
was to avoid the offense to decency 
which must have been given at the 
baptismal font if the bodies of those to 
whom that rite was to be administered 
were not washed on some preceding 
day from the uncleanness consequent 
upon their strict abstinence from ablu- 
tions during Lent; and that this par- 
ticular day was chosen for the purpose 
because of its being the anniversary of 
the institution of the Supper’ (Ep. 
liv, 7). 





Practice Introduced into the Liturgy 


The touching rite of Maundy Thurs- 
day viewed as a distinctive part of the 
Liturgy of the day is, therefore, not of 
the highest antiquity. The Council of 
Toledo held in 694 (Canon III) speaks 
as follows: “Since Our Lord has not 
disdained to wash the feet of His dis- 
ciples, why should we refuse to emu- 
late the example He gives us? It now 
happens that, partly from slackness, 
partly from custom, in sundry churches 
the priests no longer wash the feet of 
the brethren on Maundy Thursday. . .”’ 
(Mansi, Vol. XII, col. 97). The 
Council then threatens with excom- 
munication such bishops and priests 
who refuse to follow Our Lord’s 
example by washing the feet of their 
subjects. 

St. Isidore (De eccl. off., I, 28) makes 
no mention of the Mandatum; on the 
other hand, he speaks of a rite which, 
it seems fairly safe to say, is no more 
than a variation of the washing of feet. 
“Inasmuch as Our Lord on this day 
washed the feet of His disciples,’ says 
the Spanish Doctor, ‘‘for that reason, 
on that same day, the altars, the walls 
and pavement of churches are washed 
and the vessels consecrated to the 
divine worship are purified.” 

The Ordines Romani of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries show the 
ceremony in use at Rome, where in fact 
there were two washings of feet. The 
Pope in person first washed the feet 
of twelve subdeacons at the end of the 
Mass of the day, and, after the repast, 
he and his whole court washed the feet 
of thirteen poor men. The latter 
ceremony alone survives to-day. 


Significance of the Ceremony 


The meaning of the ceremony is 
well explained by the words formerly 
spoken by the priest during the rite: 
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“Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
washed the feet of His Apostles. I wash 
thy feet in order that thou mayst do 
in like manner to guests and strangers 
who come to thee. If thou do this, 
thou shalt have life everlasting, world 
without end’”’ (Missale Gallic. vet., cfr. 
Muratori, 742). 

The ceremony is an integral part of 
the ritual of Maundy Thursday, and 
should not be omitted wherever the 
day is observed with full liturgical 
splendor. The ritual is simple, but 
varies somewhat according to different 
countries, 

The bishop, or celebrant, is vested 
in a purple cope, assisted by a deacon 
and subdeacon in white dalmatics. 
The deacon begins by singing the Gos- 
pel of the Mass (John, xiii. 1-15), which 
contains an account of Our Lord’s wash- 
ing of the Apostles’ feet. The cele- 
brant then puts off the cope and a white 
towel is tied round his waist. Kneel- 
ing in turn before each of the ‘‘apos- 
tles,”” he washes the feet (or the right 





foot) with water poured out by the 
deacon, wipes the foot with a towel 
and kisses it. When he has washed 
the feet of all, he washes his hands, re- 
sumes the cope, and chants the beauti- 
ful prayer in which he prays that the 
Lord God Himself would help him 
worthily to imitate His own example 
according as He commanded, to the 
end that, even as by this ceremony ex- 
ternal and purely material stains are 
washed away, so the sins that are 
within may be blotted outfromthesouls 
of all. These words sufficiently ex- 
plain the twofold purpose of the rite: 
on the one hand, we obey Our Lord’s 
injunction to do to one another what 
He first did to His Apostles, and sec- 
ondly, the rite is no mere imitative 
gesture devoid of spiritual virtue, for 
no rite of the Church is ever barren; 
on the contrary, it is a sacramental, 
endowed with spiritual energy for the 
cleansing of the soul from such lighter 
sins as are symbolized by the dust 
that clings to the feet of a wayfarer. 








A Neglected Centenary 
By RONALD FRANZEs1, O.F.M.Cap. 





The tempest of war which continues 
disastrously tearing the universe and 
spreading death and ruin with greater 
and greater intensity explains why the 
Catholic world, despite the Holy 
Father’s Encyclical ‘“Orientalis Ec- 
clesiz decus’”’ of April 9, 1944, has let 
pass almost unnoticed the fifteenth 
centenary of the death of a great de- 
fender of traditional Christology and 
asserter of the Roman Primacy—St. 
Cyrilof Alexandria. Cyril,itseems, was 
born in Alexandria, Egypt, about the 
year 376. His numerous writings re- 
veal that during the years of his youth 
he acquired a wide and profound cul- 
ture in the literary, philosophical and 
theologicalfields. After being ordained 
a priest, he succeeded his uncle, the 
Patriarch Theophilus, in the Alex- 
andrian See in the year 412. 

In 428 Nestorius, who was a rhetori- 
cian rather than a theologian, a tur- 
bulent and vain man totally devoid of 
moderation and true piety, issued from 
his Constantinopolitan See his cele- 
brated Homilies, which were avidly read 
by the people and monks of the Orient 
and of Egypt itself. In these Homilies 
he taught a doctrine concerning the 
Incarnation which differed radically 
from the traditional one. In them he 
destroyed orthodox teaching on the 
Redemption of man, and also the true 
teaching on the Incarnation, which is 
the foundation of Mary’s greatness and 
the base of all her privileges. The 
christological and soteriological doc- 
trine of Nestorius can be reduced to 
these principles: (1) in Christ there 


are two persons; (2) the Redemption 
of mankind was accomplished by the 
human person, and therefore is of finite 
value; (3) Mary is not the Mother of 
God (theotokos). 


St. Cyril Challenges Nestorius 


As soon as the zealous Egyptian 
bishop, Cyril, became acquainted with 
these errors which the Byzantine 
Patriarch was disseminating, he sought 
to recall Nestorius to the right path 
(428-429), both by writing to him 
personally and confuting his writings 
and also by putting the Emperor 
Theodosius II and his court on their 
guard. Moreover, sensing the danger 
that was threatening Catholic ortho- 
doxy, he sent the deacon Possidonius 
to Rome (429) to inform Pope Celes- 
tine I and to solicit a decision. The 
Pope not only fully approved Cyril’s 
doctrine, but he also constituted him 
representative of the Roman See with 
the office of carrying into effect the de- 
crees composed just then by a Roman 
Synod. With these instructions re- 
ceived from Rome, Cyril formulated 
into twelve propositions (anathemas) 
the truths to be believed and sent them 
to Nestorius to be subscribed. The 
proud Bishop of Byzantium, however, 
retaliated with just as many anti- 
anathemas. The war against the errors 
was now on, and the zealous defender 
of Catholic orthodoxy conducted it 
openly and without quarter. 

At the opening of the Council of 
Ephesus (431), in which neither Nes- 
torius nor the Patriarch of Antioch 
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with the bishops of that Patriarchate 
took part, Cyril’s theses were unani- 
mously approved. Nestorius was then 
excommunicated and deposed; his 
writings were burned, and the 128 
participating Fathers who had sub- 
scribed to the Catholic teaching were 
conducted by the joyous populace to 
their residences amidst shouts of joy 
and the light of innumerable torches. 
The Catholic dogma was saved thanks 
to the limpid teachings of the Bishop 
of Rome and their faithful interpreta- 
tion by the Alexandrian Patriarch. 


Historical Importance of St. Cyril’s 
Activities 

Cyril’s mode of acting in the Nestor- 
ian struggle, and in pacifying and 
strengthening the peace with the 
bishops of Antioch, has an extraor- 
dinary historical importance. It 
not only manifests the absolute unity 
of faith and government which was 
dominant in the entire Church at that 
time, but it also shows what was the 
true concept prevalent in the Oriental 
Church during the fifth century re- 
garding the Roman Primacy. 

In fact, in the entire Nestorian- 
Antiochian controversy Cyril of Alex- 
andria acted as a representative, a 
delegate, of the Roman See. The 
question was one regarding faith; the 
Bishop of Rome intervenes; he pro- 
poses a dilemma to Nestorius: either a 
written retraction of his errors or ex- 
communication and deposition. The 
128 bishops recognize as legitimate the 
presidency which Cyril assumes at 
the Council in the name and by the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff; they 
ratify a doctrine approved by Rome; 
the Alexandrian Patriarch is the first 
to sign the Acts of the Council, solely 
because he is the representative of 
Celestine I; the Pope approves the 





activities of the Council of Ephesus, 
but he does not ratify the excom- 
munication launched against the Anti- 
ochian bishops. In the second Session 
of the Council Celestine’s letter was 
read, and all the Fathers acclaim the 
Bishop of Romé as “Keeper of the 
Faith.”’ Now, if it be true that man 
acts in conformity with his convictions 
and that practice is worth more than 
theory, then this mode of procedure 
does not manifest simply a primacy of 
honor (primus inier pares), as the later 
successors of the great Oriental Pa- 
triarchs chose to infer, but rather it 
shows a true spiritual dominion, a 
primacy of true and immediate jurisdic- 
tion over the entire Church. 

This recourse was not something 
new. It was, instead, a continuation 
of an ancient usage of the Church; 
it was a pursuance of the example of 
the oldest and venerable Greek Fath- 
ers, who in questions of faith, morals 
and jurisdiction had always appealed 
to a decision of the Roman See. St. 
Cyril, therefore, is not only a great de- 
fender of Catholic Christology, but 
he is also a proclaimer of the ancient 
Faith of the Oriental Church regarding 
the Roman Primacy. 

St. Cyril died in 444. He had 
fought heroically and victoriously the 
battle which God had destined him to 
fight; he had defended himself in a 
holy manner against the intrigues and 
calumnies of the Hellenic bishops; he 
had undergone a three months’ im- 
prisonment to which his enemies had 
condemned him, and even in this he 
was nobly forgiving. He went to 
receive the reward promised by Christ 
to those who fight faithfully for Him 
and His doctrine. 


Need of Church Unity 
Unfortunately, fifteen centuries after 
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St. Cyril’s death, that unity of faith 
and government which existed at his 
time between the Eastern and West- 
ern Church has been broken. The 
reasons for this breach of unity were 
miserable enough: disciplinary mo- 
tives (such as thecustom inthe Western 
Church of using unleavened bread, 
shaving off one’s beard, cutting one’s 
hair); arguments over the words in a 
dogma rather than the substance con- 
tained therein (as, for instance, the 
Filioque controversy); theological ig- 
norance and ambition on the part of 
the Byzantine Patriarchs; antipathy 
and hatred towards the Latins be- 
cause of a presumed superiority of 
Hellenic culture and race over the 


Roman. 

The critical moments through which 
the Church is now passing should in- 
spire all fair-minded persons to lay 
aside individual ambitions and parti- 
sanships; 


to rid themselves of all 


aversions and put an end to internal 
strife, so as to present a single front 
for a common cause. Unity is the 
supreme necessity of the hour; unity 
to-day is necessary to combat the nu- 
merous and formidable enemies of our 
religion; unity is necessary for the 
advent of the Kingdom of Christ in the 
world and to lead all souls towards 
their supreme end. Not to realize this 
necessity would be an unpardonable 
incomprehension. 

May God, in connection with this 
joyful centenary of the death of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, illumine and move 
the leaders of the various Oriental 
Churches to examine their religious 
status! May He induce them to re- 
turn to the footsteps of their great 
predecessors! May He move them 
to hear the voice of Peter’s successor, 
who, with heart bleeding and wounded, 
still calls the lost sheep to the unity 
of the flock! 




















Symbolism of Light in Preaching 


By WILLIAM CaRROLL, §.J. 


II. Our Lord and Our Lady 


The patristic and medieval approach 
to the world of nature was one of deep 
reverence, controlled by the conviction 
that every creature, however insignifi- 
cant it may appear in our estimation, 
is a divinely chosen sign of God’s exist- 
ence and infinite perfections. This 
quasi-sacramental outlook has been 
well defined by St. Augustine: 


“In the celebration of the Sacra- 
ments, our use of signs is very spar- 
ing—for example, water, wheat, wine 
and oil. In preaching, however, we 
make manifold use of signs. .. . 
From the sun, the moon and the 
seasons, we may draw symbols 
which are suited to signify religious 
truth. Indeed, this is the use we 
make of all creatures—winds, sea, 
earth, birds, beasts, fish, cattle, trees 
and men.... There is a wholesome 
educational value in this type of elo- 
quence. Symbolism is calculated to 
move the affections of those who are 
learning, for it turns their minds 
from what they can see to what can- 
not be seen, from material to spirit- 
ual reality, from the temporal to 
the eternal realms.’’! 


So cogently did Augustine employ 
symbolism in writing and in preaching 
that he was accused by the Manicheans 
of encouraging idolatry and supersti- 
tion—idolatry because he made the 
moon a symbol of the Church, super- 
stition because he approved of the 
computation of Easter by the paschal 
moon. In reply, Augustine has given 
us an unusually clear statement of the 


1Ep. lv., 7, 138 (Migne, Vol. XXXIII, 
col. 210-211). 
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principles which controlled his choice 
of symbols. This statement may serve 
as an introduction to the following es- 
say in which I have examined the 
Christian symbolism of the sun and 
moon as applied by the Fathers and 
medieval preachers to Christ, Our 
Lady and the Church. 


‘We do not claim that the constel- 
lations are objects of worship be- 
cause we speak of them as symbols 
which signify the divine mysteries. 
For this purpose we make use of 
every creature. We do not fall un- 
der St. Paul’s sentence of condemna- 
tion on those who worship creatures 
instead of the Creator. For we are 
not adoring cattle when we say that 
Christ is a Lamb or a Calf; we are 
not adoring a beast when we say 
that He is the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda; we are not adoring a stone 
when we say that He is a Rock; we 
are not adoring a mountain when we 
say that Sion is a type of the Church. 
Likewise, we are not worshipping the 
sun and the moon when we draw 
from these heavenly bodies, as we 
do from earthly creatures, symbols of 

’ spiritual truth for our souls’ instruc- 
tion.’’? 


Christ the Sun of Justice 


The Messianic prophesy of Malachy 
is the Scriptural source from which the 
Fathers drew their symbolism of the 
sun. ‘Unto you that fear My name, 
the Sun of Justice shall arise” (Mal., 
iv. 2). In a Lenten sermon, St. Am- 
brose suggests the appositeness of 


2 Tbid., 6, 11. 
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comparing Christ Our Lord to the sun: 


“The sun is the eye of the universe, 
day’s delight, heaven’s beauty, na- 
ture’s charm.... When you look at 
the sun, think of its Maker; when 
you marvel at it, praise its Creator. 
If the sun is such a delightful com- 
panion and comrade to every crea- 
ture, even more so is the true Sun of 
Justice. So swift is the visible sun 
in its hurried course that it can il- 
luminate the whole earth in one day 
and night—but how surpassingly 
swift is He who is forever every- 
where, filling the whole world with 
His majesty! We may admire the 
sunrise, but far beyond our ad- 
miration is He ‘who commandeth 
the sun and it riseth not’ (Job, ix. 7). 
Great as the sun is—on an hourly 
schedule it arrives and leaves every 
place once a day—greater still is He 
who, even when He emptied Him- 
self so that we might see Him, re- 
mained the ‘true light that enlight- 
ens every man who comes into the 
world.’ Not to see the delightful 
sunlight is a grave loss to a blind 
man, but incomparably graver will 
be the loss to a sinner who is de- 
prived of the true Light’s service and 
who is condemned to endure the 
darkness of a night that will never 
end.””* 


The origins of solar symbolism in 
preaching are closely connected with 
the efforts of the Latin Fathers to de- 
termine the exact date of Christ’s 
nativity. By a curious calculation, St. 
Cyprian set the date of His birth on 
March 28, the same day on which he 
conjectured that God had created the 
sun! 


“What a clear sign of God’s prov- 
idence! He planned that on the an- 
niv of the sun’s creation 
Christ would be born—March 28. 
And therefore Malachy had good 
reason to prophesy to the people: 


* Hexaémeron, IV, 1, 2 (Migne, XIV, 
201-202). 


‘Unto you that fear My name, the 
Sun of Justice shall arise.’ ’’4 


St. Cyprian’s computation does not 
seem to have found very wide accept- 
ance, for it is clear from the Christmas 
sermons of Ambrose, Augustine and 
Leo that the birth of Christ was cele- 
brated in the West a few days after 
the winter solstice which occurred at 
Rome on December 21. Yet, the 
symbolism of the sun remains unaf- 
fected by the change in dates. Among 
the Fathers of the West we may ob- 
serve a conscious effort to combat the 
widespread worship of the sun by pa- 
gans in their annual celebration of Sol 
Invictus. Some converts to the Faith 
were slow in rejecting all pagan prac- 
tices associated with this December 
festival. As late as the middle of the 
fifth century, St. Leo the Great had to 
decry the custom of bowing before the 
new sun. “I am deeply grieved,” the 
Pope preached on Christmas morning,°® 
“‘to hear that some of the faithful, be- 
fore they enter St. Peter’s basilica, pay 
their respects to the rising sun; .. . de- 
votion paid to a light we share with 
flies and lice.”’ 

As a reaction against this pagan sur- 
vival, the Latin Fathers popularized 
the Messianic and Christian symbol- 
ism of light as it is found in the Scrip- 
tures, notably in Isaias, Malachy and 
St. John’s Prologue. The new-born 
Christ was hailed as the Sun of Justice, 
Oriens ex alto, the “‘true light that en- 
lightens every man who comes into the 
world.” Thus, the phenomenon of the 
winter solstice was interpreted for 
Christians as a providential sign of Our 
Saviour’s birthday. The long nights 
and short days of Advent became a 
symbol of the darkness which prevailed 


* De Pasch. Comp., xix (Migne, IV, 963-4). 
5 Sermo xxvit, 4-6 (Migne; LIV, 222-225). 
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in the world before His coming, 
whereas the lengthening rays of the 
new December sun were pointed out 
as a visible sign of His arrival. ‘Why 
is the Sun already hastening to leave 
his narrow path?” asks the Christian 
poet, Prudentius (348-405), in his 
Christmas ode.” “Is it not because 
Christ is born in the world, He who 
comes to broaden for us the pathway 
of light?” 

The claims for the December date of 
the Nativity were bolstered, to Augus- 
tine’s apparent delight, by a still fur- 
ther coincidence. The birthday of St. 
John the Baptist falls on the day of the 
summer solstice, June 24, when the sun 
begins steadily to decline and the days 
grow shorter. Here, Augustine con- 
cludes, we find the symbolic fulfillment 
of St. John’s own words: “He must 
increase, I must decrease” (John, iii. 
30). The Baptist’s “descent” is sig- 
nified by the waning of the sun after 
June 24, and Christ’s ‘‘ascent”’ is sym- 
bolized by the uninterrupted rising 
of the sun after December 21. 


“Natus est Joannes hodie, VIII 
Kalendas Julii. Ab hodierno die 
minuuntur dies. Natus est Christus 
VIII Kalendas Januarias. Ab illo 
die crescunt dies.’’® 


Symbolism of the New Sun 


In a Christmas sermon ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, the symbolism of the 
December sun is developed in greater 
detail than we find in the sermons of 
any other Latin Father. Ambrose be- 
gins with the a priori conviction that 
the concurrence of the Nativity with 
the pagan festival of the ‘““New Sun” 


6 Leo, Sermo xxvi, 1; Augustine, Sermo cxc, 


a 

7Hymnus VIII Kal. Januarias (Migne, 
LIX, 888-889). 

8 Sermo cclxxxvii, 4; cf. 


5 cclxxxviti, 5; 
ecxcit, 4; ccxciit, 1. 


was not a pure coincidence, but rather 
the outcome of a divine plan: 


“In a certain sense, it is well that 
the people call this holy day of Our 
Lord’s birth the feast of the New 
Sun. This is a popular confirmation 
of the common consent of Jews and 
pagans. We gladly welcome this 
name for to-day’s festival, because 
the sunrise of Our Saviour not only 
brings salvation to the human race; 
it also renews the brilliance of the 
material sun. The Apostle tells us 
it was God’s plan ‘to reéstablish all 
things in Christ both those in the 
heavens and those on the earth’ 
(Eph., i. 10).’”® 


In this appeal to St. Paul’s doctrine on 
the lordship of Christ over physical 
creation, Ambrose is repeating a truth 
which he has enunciated before and 
with which the Fathers of the West are 
in agreement. If the touch of God’s 
creative hand may be felt everywhere 
in the springtime when “all creation 
groans and travails’’ in the pains of re- 
birth, may we not expect to find in the 
seasons of Advent and Christmastide 
signs no less visible of creation’s sub- 
jection to God and its “‘eager longing”’ 
for the ‘‘revelation of the sons of God”’ 
(Romans, viii. 19-22)?” At the mo- 
ment of Our Lord’s death, the earth 
quaked and the sun was blotted out; 
is it surprising, Ambrose asks us, that 
at His birth the sun paid its homage 
“and a star waited upon Him’’? 


“If there was darkness over the 
earth while the Jews were causing His 
death, why should there not be light 
when Mary is giving birth to Life? 
Why should we not believe that at 


® Sermo vi (Migne, XVII, 614). Ambrose 
may be referring here to the Jewish Feast of 
the Dedication, also called the Feast of 
Lights, a December festival. See I Macha- 
bees, iv. 52 sq. 

10 See the writer’s illustrations of this doc- 
trine in “Sermons of St. Leo the Great,’ 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL Review (Febru- 
ary, 1944), pp. 321 sqq. 
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the birth of Christ the sun paid its 

homage by shining more brightly ?”’" 

St. Ambrose develops his theme by 
contrasting the world’s darkness and 
gloom before Christ with the radiant 
sunlight of His truth and grace. 


“‘When the whole world was still 
overpowered by the darkness of 
Satan, . . . the Sun of Justice con- 
sented to rise. But first He sent, so 
to speak, the morning light of the 
prophets (Jeremias, vii. 25). Then, 
after His sunrise, He sent forth His 
resplendent sunbeams, the Apostles. 
By the light of truth He lifted the 
fog which enveloped the world. . .”’!” 


This Christmas sermon continues 
with a description of the life-restoring 
effects of our redemption through 
Christ, ‘‘the New Sun who penetrates 
into hidden places, unlocks hell and 
peers into human hearts; the New Sun 
who, through the Holy Spirit, brings 
the dead back to life.’ Comparable to 
the purifying and healing properties 
of sunlight is God’s grace, streaming 
down to us from Christ, the blazing 
Sun who will thaw out our coldness, 
“bake out our sins and melt away all 
impurities.” 


Grace Compared to the Sun 


On the Vigil ‘of Christmas, St. 
Thomas Aquinas preached a sermon 
whose central theme was “the sunrise 
of Christ Our Saviour.”’ For his text, 
he quotes Wisdom, xvi. 28: “We 
ought to prevent (rise before) the sun 
to bless Thee, and adore Thee at the 
dawning of the light.’’ 


‘To-morrow we are going to cele- 
brate the rise of the Eternal Sun, 
and so to-day we are urged to pre- 
pare for His sunrise.... Christ has 
been called the Sun of Justice in Mal- 
achy’s prophecy, and we may note 





11 Ambrose, loc. cit. 
12 Loc. cit. 


seven blessings which His birth has 
bestowed upon mankind, blessings 
comparable to the sevenfold effect 
which the sun exercises upon na- 
ture.” 


This sermon is a superb specimen of 
the manner in which medieval preach- 
ers have made use of the twin sources of 
Creatura et Scriptura as the basis for 
their symbolism. With characteristic 
thoroughness, St. Thomas explores the 
natural effects of sunlight upon the 
world, and then draws from Scripture 
a series of texts which illustrate analo- 
gously the operation of grace. Seven 
benefits of sunlight are enumerated: 
its generative, vivifying and nutritious 
powers; its necessity for continued 
growth and fruition; its purgative and 
freshening powers. Comparable to 
these effects in the natural order is the 
sevenfold operation of Christ’s grace 
within our souls. Grace brings us to 
life, keeps us alive, feeds us, makes us 
grow to full maturity, purifies and 
makes us fresh and new. Because this 
sermon, like most of St. Thomas’, has 
been preserved for us only in the form 
of sermon notes, any citation from it 
must appear as a bare catalogue of 
Scripture texts. Independently, how- 
ever, of the symbolic setting in which 
St. Thomas has presented his theme, 
the texts which he quotes are a valu- 
able index to his theology of grace. 

(1) Christ, the Sun of Justice, gen- 
erates within us a new life: “To as 
many as received Him, He gave the 
power of becoming sons of God, etc.”’ 
(John, i. 12-13); “Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above 
coming down from the Father of 
Lights. ... Of His own will He has be- 
gotten us by the word of truth’ 


(James, i. 17-18). 


13 Sermones festivi, i (ed. Fretté-Maré, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 285). 
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(2) After we are born of God, Christ 
continues to keep us alive: “In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men’ (John, i. 4); ‘‘But God, who is 


rich in mercy . . . has brought us to 
life together with Christ’ (Ephesians, 
ii. 4-7). 


(3) Christ feeds us with the Bread 
of Life and with the Word of God: 
“T am the bread of life, etc.”” (John, vi. 
49-59); ‘“Thou didst feed Thy people 
with the food of angels, and gavest 
them bread from heaven, etc.’ (Wis- 
dom, xvi. 20); “For Thy name’s sake, 
Thou wilt lead me and nourish me” 
(Psalm xxx. 4). 

(4) Through the power of His grace, 
we continue to grow: “Of His fullness 
we have all received, grace for grace”’ 
(John, i. 16); “‘Rather are we to prac- 
tise the truth in love, and so grow up 
in all things in Him who is the head, 
Christ. For from Him the whole body 
... derivés its increase to the building 
up of itself in love’ (Ephesians, iv. 15). 

(5) Grace is needed if we are to 
attain the full perfection of our growth 
in Christ: “You therefore are to be 
perfect, even as your Heavenly Father 
is perfect’’ (Matthew, v. 48); “Until 
we all attain . . . to perfect manhood, 
to the mature measure of the fullness 
of Christ’’ (Ephesians, iv. 13). 

Finally, the grace of Christ exercises 
the twofold effect of purifying us from 
the stains of sin (Hebrews, i. 3), and 
of making us new: “Behold, I make 
all things new!’’ (Apocalypse, xxi. 5); 
“For we know that our old self has 
been crucified with Him’’ (Romans, 
vi. 6). 

Less felicitous is St. Thomas’ accom- 
modation of the symbolism of ‘the sun 
and moon to Sts. Peter and Paul.” 
Arbitrary at times in its choice of texts, 


14 Sermones festivi, l (ibid., pp. 315-316). 








the sermon soon develops into a tour 


de force. Peter and Paul are the “‘two 
great lights’ which God “made to 
shine in the firmament” of the Church 
(Genesis, i. 16). Peter is most like the 
sun for three reasons: (1) the clarity 
of his knowledge, revealed in his con- 
fession of faith in Christ; (2) the glow- 
ing fire of his love, manifested in his 
thrice-repeated Domine, tu scis quia 
amo te; (3) the life-giving power of 
his preaching. St. Paul is compared 
to the moon, likewise for three rea- 
sons: (1) as light to the gentiles, he 
illumined the dark night of a pagan 
world; (2) as the great doctor of 
grace, he was comparable to the moon, 
the source of dew (a Messianic word 
for grace); (3) in his counsel and prac- 
tice of virginity, his influence was as 
refreshing and cooling as the moon. 

This symbolism gets even further 
out of control when St. Thomas tried 
to apply to Peter and Paul the pro- 
phecy of Joel, ii. 31: ‘““The sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood.”” Three times was Peter 
“eclipsed’’—in his denial of Christ, in 
his flevit amare, and in his passion; 
and on three occasions Paul “‘turned 
into blood’’—at the stoning of Stephen, 
in his own triple scourging, and in his 
final beheading. 


Symbolism of the Moon 


At an early date, the Fathers of the 
West had accepted the moon as a sym- 
bol of the Church, resplendent with the 
borrowed light of the Sun of Justice. 
In a Lenten sermon on the fourth day 
of creation, St. Ambrose applies to the 
Church the text which is now more 
commonly accommodated to Our 
Lady: “Who is she that cometh forth 
as the morning rising, fair as the 
moon?’ (Canticle of Canticles, vi. 
9). Here, too, Ambrose anticipates 
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by many centuries St. Francis Assisi’s 
“brother sun and sister moon.”’ 


“Truly the Church is like the 
moon which gleams throughout the 
whole world, enlightening the dark- 
ness and proclaiming that ‘the night 
is far advanced, the day is at hand’ 
(Rom., xiii. 12). Beautiful indeed 
is the rising of the moon. From its 
lofty height it looks down upon us, a 
reminder that ‘the Lord hath looked 
down from heaven upon the children 
of men’ (Ps. xiii. 2). 

‘Like the rising moon, the Church 
has her moments of eclipse and of 
fullness. During persecution, she 
may wane, but in eclipse she merits 
to wax full again. ... She is the 
true Moon: from her brother-light, 
the Sun, she borrows the unfailing 
light of immortality and grace. For 
the Church is radiant not with its 
own light, but with the light of 
Christ. From the Sun of Justice 
she draws all her splendor, so that 
she can say: ‘It is now no longer I 
that live, but Christ lives in me’ 
(Gal., ii. 20).”"® 


Ambrose suggests further that the 
waning of the moon may be a symbol 
of Christ’s exinanitio, an interpretation 
based on the false conjecture that the 
moon drains itself of light in passing 
from full to last quarter. Although 
St. Ambrose was fully aware that the 
moon tugged at tides and animal tem- 
peraments, he did not venture to draw 
any symbolic meanings from this phe- 
nomenon. It remained for a medieval 
preacher, Richard of St. Lawrence, to 
apply to Our Lady the symbolism of 
the moon and the tides. Her nearness 
to us causes ‘“‘a flood-tide of tears and 
repentance’! 

St. Jerome based his symbolism of 
the Church upon the theory that moon- 
light is a reflection of the sun: 


i’ Hexameron, IV, 8, 32 (Migne, XVI, 
218). ‘ 


“Scientists tell us that the moon’s 
light is not its own, but that it is 
illuminated by the rays of the sun. 
If this is true, then we may speak 
figuratively and say that the Church 
is like the moon. In alternate days 
of peace and persecution, the Church 
waxes and wanes. Overpowered at 
times by the darkness of temptation, 
the Church again recovers her former 
light and draws her splendor from 
the Sun of Justice.’’® 


The paschal moon was assigned a 
special significance by St. Gaudentius, 
Bishop of Brescia, in an Easter sermon 
which he preached on Isaias, xxx. 26: 
“‘And the light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun shall be sevenfold.” 


“To-day the Church is like the 
moon, waxing full in peace. During 
Passiontide, the Church was on the 
wane, not in the clarity of its light, 
but in the fullness of its manifesta- 
tion. But now we behold it gleam- 
ing bright as the sun over the whole 
earth. And Christ, the Sun of 
Justice, shines upon the world to- 
day with a sevenfold brightness. 
He is the ‘true light that enlightens 
every man who comes into the 
world.’ From Him flashes forth the 
sevenfold fire of the Holy Spirit, 
blazing to-day in the souls of all who 
believe.’’” 


**4 Woman Clothed with the Sun’’ 


“And a great sign appeared in 
heaven: a woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon was under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars’ (Apocalypse, xii. 1). Although 
the details of this magnificent vision 
are fully verified only in the Church of 
the old and new covenants, by accom- 
modation it has come to be applied to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary in art and in 
liturgy (e.g., Office of the _ Immaculate 

16 Com. in Isaiam xviii. 66, 22-23 (Migne, 


XXIV, 700-701). 
17 Sermo iii (Migne, XX, 861). 
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Conception). Preaching on this text, 
“Our Lady’s troubadour,” St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, interprets the sign 
as symbolic of three mysteries—Mary’s 
personal holiness, her divine mother- 
hood, and her réle as mediatrix of 
graces. Because of her ‘incredible 
nearness to God’s inaccessible light,’ 
the Blessed Virgin surpassed in holi- 
ness not only all men, but the choirs 
of Angels. 


“Mary is said to be clothed with 
the sun because she has peered into 
the inmost depths of God’s wisdom. 
Sapiens autem permanet ut sol (Eccl., 
xxvii. 12). As far as her creature- 
hood would allow, . . . Mary was 
plunged deep into His inaccessible 
light. By His fire the lips of the 
prophet were purified; by His fire 
the Seraphim were set aflame—but 
far greater was Mary’s merit. She 
did not, so to speak, touch God’s 
light on the surface, for a moment; 
she was clothed in it, encireled by it, 
almost enveloped in it.... Radi- 
antly white and flaming is her rai- 
ment. Everything about her is so 
brilliantly illumined that we may 
not find in her, I will not say any 
darkness, but not even the semb- 
lance of a shadow.’’* 


No human or angelic power, Ber- 
‘ nard continues, could bestow this 
gift upon Mary. Only through the 
overshadowing of the Holy Spirit was 
it possible for ‘‘a created and fragile 
nature’”’ to subsist in this astonishing 
proximity to God’s transcendent holi- 
ness. St. John’s vision of her is com- 
parable to the miracle of the burning 
bush (Exodus, iii. 3). 


18 Sermo de duodecim prerogativis B.V.M., 
n. 3. 


The symbolism of the divine mother- 
hood is suggested by the association of 
the sun in the Apocalypse with Mal- 
achy’s Sol Justitie and Zachary’s 
Ecce vir, Oriens nomen ejus (vi. 12). 
We should not be surprised, St. Ber- 
nard tells us, that the Mother of Christ 
was ‘‘clothed”’ with Him; did not St. 
Paul tell us to ‘“‘put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ”’? 


“How close to Him you were, 
Lady! Within you He dwelled, and 
you in Him. You clothed Him and 
were clothed by Him. You clothed 
Him in the substance of your flesh, 
and He clothed you in the glory of 
His majesty. You clothed the Sun 
in a cloud, and in return you were 
clothed with the Sun. ‘The Lord 
hath created a new thing upon the 
earth: a woman shall compass a 
man’ (Jeremias, xxxi. 22).’’” 


St. Bernard accepts the patristic 
interpretation of the moon as a sym- 
bol of the Church, radiant with Christ’s 
light. With this in mind, he reads into 
St. John’s phrase, “‘and the moon was 
under her feet,’’ a symbol of Mary’s 
mediation between the Sun (Christ) 
and the Moon (the Church). 


“We must follow Mary’s foot- 
steps, brethren, and with deep de- 
votion and supplication cast our- 
selves at her blessed feet. We must 
hold on to her and not let her go 
until she has blessed us—for she is 
powerful. She is the fleece between 
the dew and the earth, the Woman 
between the Sun and the Moon, 
Mary between Christ and His 
Church... .’’” 


9 Thid., 6. 
* Thid., 5. 








Spheres of Authority in Education 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In his Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation, Pope Pius XI notes the fact 
that there never has been so much dis- 
cussion about education as there is to- 
day. The number of theories on the 
subject is constantly on the increase. 
The very futility of the conflicting 
theories strengthens our conviction 
that the young should receive a 
fundamentally Christian education. 
World experience further demonstrates 
that Christian education can be offered 
only under the egis and protection of 
the Church. 

The secularization of education is a 
modern development. In the ages of 
faith secular control of the process 
was not heard of, not even thought of. 
But the unaided human mind is so 
fallible that constant repetition can 
establish a fallacy as fact. This ac- 
counts for the popular acceptance of 
secular control. In some circles secular 
control is taken for granted, and the 
Church is looked upon as an intruder 
in a sphere that was once exclusively 
her own—education. 

Throughout many Christian cen- 
turies education was the Church’s 
affair. Leach, a non-Catholic writer, 
tells us that education was the creature 
of religion, that the school was an ad- 
junct to the Church, that the school- 
master was an ecclesiastical officer. 
For over one thousand years (598-1670) 
all education was exclusively under ec- 
clesiastical control. The law of educa- 
tion was a branch of the canon law. 
Church courts held exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over schools, and for generations 


all schoolmasters were clerks or clergy. 

The religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth century gave birth to a new 
spirit. It was a spirit of defiance of 
kings and princes, a spirit that brought 
unhappy division in the religious af- 
filiations of entire nations; but the 
old idea of the divine right of the 
Church in the field of education held 
fast. There was general agreement 
that education was the exclusive do- 
main of the Church, but now there 
were a number of Churches. In our 
colonial days we find the Church in 
charge of the schools. This was true 
in Massachusetts and in many of the 
other colonies. The separation of 
Church and State had little immediate 
effect upon the Church’s monopoly of 
schools. For several decades all 
schools remained religious and were 
under ecclesiastical control. Religious 
instruction was part of the school 
program. 

Should we ascribe the establish- 
ment of State supremacy in education 
to the French Revolution? That orgy 
of destruction attempted to stamp out 
the Church, and formally advocated 
the principle that ‘‘children belonged 
to the Republic before belonging to 
their parents.” Danton enunciated 
this new doctrine in 1791. Elsewhere 
we find a French writer of the time de- 
claring: “It is a widespread prejudice 
in France that children belong to their 
parents. This error is disastrous in 
political life.’ This was not the first 
time the world heard this vicious doc- 
trine. Sparta had advocated it of old; 
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there the citizen belonged to the State. 
Now, in the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century it was reaccepted, came 
to be a cherished tradition of the 
fathers of the first French Republic, 
and has been carried to its logical 
conclusion in modern Russia. 

State control of schools puts a dan- 
gerous tool in the hands of scheming 
politicians. There is no more power- 
ful mechanism of propaganda. It is 
easy to indoctrinate the plastic minds 
of children with a philosophy, and 
when that philosophy is false, the ruin 
is beyond repair. State supremacy in 
education is a dangerous thing even in 
the Christian State. History is re- 
plete with cases in point. Napoleon 
used the school to indoctrinate the 
coming generation, and he has not been 
without imitators in the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries. The 
last German Emperor, though a Chris- 
tian, did not hesitate to use the schools 
for his own purposes, and in our own 
day Mussolini and Hitler found them 
an invaluable mechanism of control 
over the minds of the young. 
Secularism Not Favored by Founding 

Fathers 

We do not here need to touch upon 
the rise of secular control in American 
education. The tone and the purpose 
of our colonial schools and of the 
United States of America in the first 
half-century of its existence were 
definitely religious. It would shock 
our founding fathers to return to 
America to-day and find that religion 
is excluded from the very schools they 
are credited with founding. To Hor- 
ace Mann must be ascribed the grafting 
of secularism on the American school 
system. His work fostered the growth 
of the idea of the supremacy of the 
State in education. Warring sects 
made it impossible to teach the tenets 


of religion in indefinite variety, and 
Archbishop. Hughes protected the 
Catholic minority against discrimina- 
tion. Horace Mann’s proposal of cast- 
ing religion out of the school was ac- 
cepted as a compromise, but not with- 
out protest. We are shocked when 
we read of Ellen Key demanding the 
exclusion of all Christian religious in- 
struction from the school, but this de- 
mand of hers was at least a logical con- 
clusion from the principles she had 
espoused. In 1840 America, adopting 
the proposal of Horace Mann, violated 
the very principles upon which the 
founding fathers had established theis 
system of schools. 

Three generations later it has come 
to be accepted as a primary article of 
the American creed that the American 
school should be completely free from 
all religious color, that the State has the 
exclusive right to educate. We can 
thus understand why it is difficult for 
the American mind to accept many of 
the statements contained in Pius XI’s 
Encyclical on Education. When the 
Holy Father writes: ‘‘It is evident that 
both by right and in fact the mission to 
educate belongs preéminently to the 
Church,” the American press bristles. 
“If other Churches were to make like 
claims and to lay like inhibitions,” 
stated the New York Times, ‘‘the very 
foundations of the Republic would be 
disturbed.” The Commonweal an- 
swered: “If this be disturbing the 
foundations of the nation, we are will- 
ing that they should be rocked.” The 
Catholic mind is ready to accept the 
first principles enunciated by the Holy 
Father, but we can understand the 
difficulty that the non-Catholic mind 
finds in giving assent to them. Thus, 
Dean Weigle said: “It is difficult for a 
Protestant to comment on the Encycli- 
cal of Pope Pius on education. The 
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Protestant dissents from the view of 
authority in religion which underlies 
the entire document.”’ 

These words of the learned dean 
make it clear that the American Cath- 
olic must establish his concept of educa- 
tion on the solid ground of Christian 
principles. There is perhaps no state- 
ment that brings these principles into 
clearer light than Pius XI’s epochal 
document on education. The Pope 
speaks of the three societies that have 
a part in the work of educating the 
child: “There are three necessary 
societies, distinct from one another 
and yet by God harmoniously com- 
bined, into which man is born: two of 
these, the family and civil society, be- 
long to the natural order; the third, 
the Church, belongs to the super- 
natural order.’’ These three societies 
must work in harmony, or there will 
be confusion and conflict. In the 


words of St. Paul, ‘‘fiant omnia de- 
center et secundum ordinem.” 
The Holy Father establishes this 


order. “In the first place comes the 
family,’’ he writes, “instituted directly 
by God for its own particular purpose, 
the generation and the formation of 
offspring; therefore, it has priority of 
nature, and therefore of right, over 
civil society.’”’ Later he declares: 
“The family is an imperfect society, 
not having in itself all the means for 
its own complete development; 
whereas the State is a perfect society, 
possessing in itself all the means for 
its own end.”” The State must supple- 
ment the work of the home, and do for 
the child those things which the par- 
ents have neither the time nor the in- 
clination nor the competence to do. 
Its divinely appointed task is to insure 
the welfare of the community. ‘In this 
respect, that is, in view of the common 
good,”’ writes the Holy: Father, ‘‘the 


State has preéminence over the fam- 
ily, which is naturally intended for 
civil society where alone it can properly 
achieve its temporal welfare.” 

The Church is the third society of 
which the Pope speaks. Her part in 
education is not subordinated to the 
family nor to the State. She has juris- 
diction in the sphere which is ex- 
clusively her own, and herein she is in- 
dependent, self-sufficient, and fully 
competent. In the words of Pius XI: 
“The Church is the society of the 
supernatural order and possesses uni- 
versal jurisdiction; it is a perfect so- 
ciety because it has in itself all the 
means required for its own end, which 
is the eternal salvation of human souls; 
hence, it is supreme in its own domain.” 
Education, concludes the Holy Father, 
pertains to all these three societies in 
due proportion, according to the dis- 
position of Divine Providence and ac- 
cording to the coérdination of their re- 
spective ends. 

The Pope reminds us that education 
pertains preéminently to the Church 
by reason of two supernatural titles, 
conferred upon her exclusively by God 
Himself: (1) the express mission and 
supreme authority to teach given her 
by her Divine Founder: ‘All power is 
given to Me in heaven and in earth. 
Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you, and behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world,” and (2) the supernatural mother- 
hood which belongs to the Church as the 
spotless Bride of Christ. The express 
mission of Jesus Christ is the charter 
of the Church in the sphere of educa- 
tion, and gives her supreme authority 
“to direct and fashion men in all their 
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actions, individually and socially, to 
purity of morals and integrity of life, 
in accordance with revealed doctrine.” 
Men do not hesitate to grant the State 
every right over education, but in the 


atmosphere in which we live there are’ 


many even among Catholics who look 
upon the claim of the Church as a usur- 
pation on her part. The rights of the 
Church are not to be limited or cir- 
cumscribed by man-made restrictions; 
they are supreme in her own sphere. 
The Church is a perfect society and has 
an independent right to the means con- 
ducive to herend. Hence, the Church 
as educator is independent ‘‘not merely 
in regard to her proper end and object, 
but also in regard to the means neces- 
sary and suitable to the achievement 
of it.” 
Scope of Church’s Influence on Educa- 
tion 

It follows from this that the Church 
has also the independent right to make 
use of every other kind of human learn- 
ing and instruction, the common 
patrimony of individuals and society, 
when it contributes to the achievement 
of her proper end and object. Nor 
would she be able to achieve her end if 
she did not have the right to decide 
what may help or what may harm 
Christian education. It is likewise 
only logical that the Church should 
promote literature and the arts and 
sciences in so far as they are necessary 
or useful to Christian education and 
to her general purpose, the salvation 
of souls. When the welfare of souls is 
to be served, she will found and main- 
tain schools and institutions of her own 
in which every branch of learning is 
taught and any degree of culture may 
be attained. 

The clear declarations of Canon 
Law help us to understand the extent 
of the sphere of the Church in this 


field. ‘‘The Church,” declares Canon 
1381, “has the inalienable right as 
well as the indispensable duty of 
watching over the entire education of 
her children, in all institutions, public 
or private, not merely in regard to the 
religious instruction there given, but 
also in regard to every other branch of 
learning and to every regulation where 
religion and morality are concerned.” 
The Church vindicates to herself this 
right of supervision over education 
because all the actions of a Christian, 
considered as morally good or bad (that 
is, as being in conformity or otherwise 
with the natural and the divine law), 
fall under the judgment and jurisdic- 
tion of the Church. 

The mission of the Church applies, 
in the first place, to her own children; 
she watches over them with the solici- 
tude of a tender mother. But her 
mission extends also to those who are 
not yet within her fold, for all men are 
called to enter the Kingdom of God 
and to reach eternal salvation. This 
interpretation of her charter explains 
the tireless missionary activity of the 
Church. There is no human being be- 
yond the pale of her solicitude. We 
can paraphrase Sacred Scripture and 
say of her: “She reaches from end to 
end mightily and disposes all things 
sweetly.”’ 

Finally the Pope reminds us: ‘“There 
is no contradiction between this pre- 
eminent right of the Church and the 
rights of the family and the State in 
the matter of education; on the con- 
trary, there is complete harmony be- 
tween them.” The Church does not 
oppose nor restrict just fredom in sci- 
ence, scientific methods, and the vari- 
ous departments of profane learning. 
The supernatural order does not de- 
stroy the natural order, but elevates 
and perfects it. Both orders come 
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from God; and since God cannot con- 
tradict Himself, each order must af- 
ford aid to the other. 

The Holy Father is equally clear and 
‘emphatic when he comes to speak of 
the right of the family to educate. 
“The family holds directly from the 
Creator Himself the mission and hence 
the right to educate the offspring.”’ 
The child is the fruit of the family, its 
complement; he is a member of the 
State only indirectly, because the 
State receives him from the family. 
Hence, parents have the first right 
over the child. ‘This right is inalien- 
able,’ says Pius XI, ‘“‘because it is in- 
separably bound up with a strict ob- 
ligation; it is anterior to any right 
whatsoever of civil society, and there- 
fore may not be violated by any 
earthly power.” 

This inalienability rests on four 
grounds. (1) By the law of nature, or 
natural right, the child is under the 
father’s care until he attains the use of 
reason and discretion. Pius XI quotes 
this telling sentence of the Angelic 
Doctor: ‘‘Nature intends not merely 
the generation of offspring but also its 
development and advancement to the 
perfection of man considered as man, 
that is, to the state of virtue.’’ (2) 
Canon Law assumes that this right is 
inalienable, for in Canon 1113 we 
read: ‘‘Parents are under a grave ob- 
ligation to provide as best they can 
for the religious and moral education 
of their children, as well as for their 
physical and civic training; they are 
bound moreover to assure the tem- 
poral welfare of their offspring.” (3) 
The Pope appeals in the next place to 
the general consent of mankind: ‘On 
this point the feeling of mankind is in 
such complete accord that anyone 
would be in open contradiction to it if 
he dared to maintain that children 


belong to the State before they belong 
to the family, or that the State has a 
prior and absolute right over their 
education.”’ (4) There is no valid 
objection that can be urged against 
this right. The child derives his 
existence from his parents, he is a 
extension of his father’s personality, 
and he enters into and becomes part 
of civil society only through the family 
into which he is born. This is the 
clear reasoning of Pope Leo XIII, and 
Pope Pius XI quotes also the conclu- 
sion of his illustrious predecessor: 
“Therefore, the father’s power is of 
such a nature that it cannot be de- 
stroyed or absorbed by the State; 
for it has the same origin as human life 
itself.” 

It does not follow that the right of 
parents in the education of their chil- 
dren is absolute and despotic. In the 


exercise of their right they are sub- 
ject to God’s law. The education and 


instruction of the child must accord 
with the end for which in God’s plan it 
was begotten. Through the mission 
of Jesus Christ the Church is the guide 
and the guardian of the parent in the 
fulfillment of his obligation. Nor can 
the parent elect to educate his child in a 
manner that will contravene the good 
of the individual child or of the social 
order of which he isa member. In the 
interests of the public weal the State 
can establish certain standards that 
the parent must meet. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of literacy, of 
sanitation, of citizenship, and of pa- 
triotism. ‘‘It must be borne in mind,” 
declares the Encyclical, “that the ob- 
ligation of the family to educate chil- 
dren includes not only religious and 
moral education, but also physical and 
civic education, chiefly so far as it 
touches upon religion and morality.”’ 

Nations that respect the natural law 
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recognize this right of the family. 
Thus, in our own history the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America, 
in the famous Oregon school case, 
make this pronouncement: ‘The child 
is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with 
the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional duties.”’ But the 
very legislation that made this appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
necessary represented an attempt on 
the part of one of the States to alienate 
from the parents of that state their 
inalienable right in the matter of their 
children’s education. It is indeed 
fortunate that our supreme tribunal 
in its wisdom prevented the State of 
Oregon from putting itself on a par in 
matters educational with Nazi Ger- 
many and Communistic Russia. 


Ecucational Record of the Church 


The Catholic Church has an un- 
blemished record of 2000 years in de- 
fending this treasured possession of 
parents, their right in the education 


of their children. She has ever placed 
at the disposal of the family pos- 
sible facilities for the education and 
instruction of its children. The Cath- 
olic parent, and many a parent who is 
not a Catholic, has never hesitated to 
place his children under the care and 
tutelage of the Church. The Church 
never tires of admonishing parents 
regarding their right and its correlative 
obligation. ‘‘It is the duty of parents,” 
writes Pope Pius XI, ‘to make every 
effort to prevent any invasion of their 
rights in this matter, and to ensure that 
the education of their children remains 
under their own control so that they 
may bring them up in a Christian man- 
ner according to their duty. Above 
all, they must refuse to send them to 
those schools in which they may run 
the risk of imbibing the deadly poison 
of impiety.” 

This vindication of the rights of the 
Church and of the family does not in 


any way deny the rights of the State 


in education. The Holy Father's 
treatment of the State’s function in 
educating the child will form the sub- 
ject of another paper. 





In the early part of November, 1918, 
the Protestant, Interconfessional Peace 
Conference was held at The Hague. 
Representatives of religious organiza- 
tions from every part of the world, 
even from the Far East, convened to 
discuss a movement for peace based 
upon the religious attitude which would 
adjust differences between nations 
without recourse to war. The Con- 
ference, however, ended in a fiasco, 
owing to the disharmony in the re- 
ligious views of the participants in the 
discussion, the discordant affirmations, 
and transcendental conceptions af- 
fording too labile a foundation to sup- 
port the pillars of peace. 

The opponents of the religious cults 
have pointed out that religion cannot 
command a stable basis of lasting peace 
and that all efforts to build a pacific 
structure upon Christian culture is 
Utopian—an utter waste of energy; 
and that, if peace is to be realized, 
efforts must be directed into other 
channels. But this conception is 
fallacious, and has no basis in fact for 
its acceptance. The Hague Confer- 
ence and all similar efforts to establish 
a pacific policy instead of a militaristic 
for the settling of national disputes, 
have failed, not because these move- 
ments have been weighted too heavily 
with religiosity, but because religion 
has played too minor a part in peace 
movements. Religion itself has been 
lost in labyrinthine discussions of the 
fundamental principles of faith, and 
the invariable outcome has verified 
the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘Nisi 
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Dominus edificaverit domum’’—‘'Un- 
less the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 

The World War proved that agree- 
ment on merely technical and cultural 
principles cannot serve as a basis for 
settling the difficulties among peoples. 
The acceptance of this belief as ade- 
quate to secure peace leads only to 
confusion and jealousy between na- 
tions. Only religion can be the basis 
of lasting peace. It must not be 
taken selectively. It is impossible to 
pick out at random from a religious, 
doctrinal system single moral state- 
ments, as a child would pick cherries 
from a cake. The truths of religion 
must be accepted in their entirety, 
unconditionally and without reserva- 
tion. The seeming intolerance of the 
Church towards a selectivity that ac- 
cepts one statement and rejects an- 
other, is governed by a wisdom that 
sees in the unification of values the 
foundation of its strength. It is this 
recognition of the integrity of the 
whole basic foundation that is the most 
potent factor of a religion that does not 
barter Christianity for humanism, and 
exchange the tasks of Mary and Mar- 
tha by placing the service to men 
higher than the service to God. 


The Only Path to Peace 


There is only one path for seekers of 
peace to follow, and that is the one 
that leads to the realization of the 
principle of love as found in the Gospel, 
for the Gospel of love is the Gospel of 
peace. 
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Amid cruel ae a the early 
Christians cheriéhed hope that 
Christ would so@n return and establish 
the millennium? of the just—the king- 
dom of peace if! which the wolf would 
graciously Walk with the lamb, and 


the serpent harmlessly coil in the hand 
nild. The earnest words of 


“Tiaykingdom come,” had for 

dhristians'a special meaning, 

poplar’. aad. These Chiliasts, 

as tide early Christians were called, be- 

as they did in the thousand 

of the kingdom of peace and 

love, were the first peace lovers, and 

they had the glamour of a romantic, 

often heretical coloring in the strong, 

unshaken faith that is now the herit- 
age of the ages. 


Francis of Assisi an Apostle of Peace 


St. Francis of Assisi, the poor and 
humble man, with the eternally in- 
nocent look of a child and with a heart 
full of paradisiacal happiness, was the 
apostle of peace. A war broke out 
between Perugia and Assisi in 1202. 
Francis hastened at once to defend his 
fatherland, and he was captured and 
imprisoned. Among the prisoners of 
war, he was not only the apostle of joy 
but the promoter of peace and har- 
mony. There was among the interned 
one soldier who, because of his in- 
sufferable pride, was the cause of con- 
stant quarrelling among the prisoners. 
Francis taught him sociability and 
kindness. He took the goat by the 
horns, and sought every opportunity 
to meet the man’s rudeness with kind- 
ness; before his captivity had come to 
an end, the fighting goat had become 
the docile lamb. So patient and tender 
was Francis and so great was his love 
for his fellows that he was successful 
in averting many conflicts among the 
peoples of the small Italian States. 


The Medieval Truce of God 


The Conference of Geneva and the 
Peace Conference at the Hague had 
their prototype in the “dark’’ Middle 
Ages. At the Third Lateran Council 
in the year of 1179, it was decided that 
certain newly invented weapons of 
war should not be used, and that ex- 
communication should befall those who 
would grossly break this treuga Dei 
(peace of God). In those days, the 


‘most formidable weapon was the 


arcubalista (or arcubalist, as it is also 
called), a kind of military engine, 
which was used to hurl stones, arrows, 
and other projectiles. The Council 
forbade its use as inhuman and bar- 
barous. 

The same Council established rules 
for the treatment of prisoners of war. 
They were not to be treated as slaves 
as formerly. The word contrabant, as 
applied to prisoners, first came into 
use at this time. Another important 
command forbade the selling to the 
Turks (Saracens) of weapons made 
from materials needed for the con- 
struction of vessels. 

It was through the influence of the 
Church that the nations were at this 
time settling their disputes before 
courts of arbitration, the Popes them- 
selves leading the people by their ex- 
ample. In commemoration of these 
memorable incidents of a notable past, 
one may see on entering the Dome of 
St. Mark in Venice red marble tablets 
inlaid in the floor of the main entrance, 
where stood the famed Venetian Doge, 
Sebastian Ziani, the great Pope, Alex- 
ander III, and the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, clasping their hands in 
friendship and peace. 

The daughter of a painter, St. 
Catharine of Siena, is known for her 
diplomatic endeavors, through which 
she was able to avert threatening con- 
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flicts between Popes in Avignon and 
the representatives of the people, 
citizens of the abandoned Roman 
Papal State. Behold an _ excellent 
woman and exceptional among all 
women! How many such women there 
were—women calming the angry fac- 
tions and weaving bonds of peace and 
harmony among men! On the con- 
trary, how many beautiful women, 
known and unknown in history, from 
Eve to beautiful Helen, wife of the 
King of Sparta and kidnaped by 
Paris, down to our own times have 
been the cause of quarrels and misery! 


Catholic Theologians Laid the Basis of 
International Law 


There is no room here to enumerate 
the peaceful propositions of the learned 
Spanish Dominican, Francis de Vit- 
toria, who in his lectures at the Uni- 
versity at Salamanca, pleaded for the 
peaceful settlement of international 
troubles. His countryman, Francesco 
Suarez, Spanish Jesuit, speaking of 
mutual and necessary intercourse be- 
tween nations, stressed the dependence 
of nations for material, spiritual as well 
as cultural progress. He pleads most 
eloquently for international relation- 
ship, which modern statesmen and 
jurists call the interdependence of 
States. A professor at the University 
of Paris declares that fundamental 
ideas of international law were enun- 
ciated centuries ago in the corridors 
of monasteries. 

A contemporary of Suarez, the 
French monk Emmerich de Cruce, in 
his writings eloquently propagated the 
establishment of a European areo- 
pagus (court), which would decide the 
controversies among the nations. His 


conclusions inspired the famous Abbé 
Saint Pierre to write in 1773 a tract 
entitled ‘Plans of Lasting Peace.” 





This great philanthrpist, during the 
reign of Louis XIV, invited all Euro- 
pean rulers to sign fiviy articles which 
according to his dreaixrs would have 
prevented all future wars. He had a 
vision of a great confederation of pleni- 
potentiaries of all Eurwpean rulers, 
who would decide and settle all inter- 
national troubles. Poor Abbé! On 
his tombstone there is an eloquent in- 
scription: ‘“‘He loved much.” ° 
During World War I, German news- 

papers recorded a peculiar incident. 
In a military hospital in the barracks of 

the German city of Miinster, Catholic 

services were being held. The priest 
was offering Holy Mass, and all the 

wounded convalescent soldiers ap- 

proached the Holy Table. Two Ger- 

man officers held the white linen (as is 

customary at Holy Communion) and 

thirty French prisoners knelt to receive 

the Sacrament of Our Lord. The ene- 

mies had become brothers at the Lord’s 

Table! The great Mystery of Love 

had overshadowed national hatred, 

and had subdued all enmity arid hostile 

feeling. What a beautiful demonstra- 

tion of the divine power of love! It 

was the realization of Our Master’s 

command to His first communicants: 

“‘Love you one another, as I have loved 

you: by this shall men know that you 
are My disciples, if you have love one 
for another.”’ 


Nationalism and True Cultural 
Brotherhood 


Forster, in his erudite lecture on the 
subject, ““Christ and the World War,” 
declared: ‘‘The principle of nationality 
up to this time affected the world’s 
culture destructively. Nationality is 
surely essential—cultural possession 
and cultural force. It was necessary 
that the great national individualities 
should realize their unity, become 
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conscious of their rights, and should 
become cognizant of their cultural mis- 
sion. But all this is worthless and 
will pass and destroy all accumulated 
cultural riches, if these national in- 
~ dividualities will not understand that 
the time has come when the races must 
bring about the true cultural brother- 
hood.” 

This nationalistic principle must 
begin at once to build a new con- 
structive world policy. Otherwise, a 
far more dangerous world conflagra- 
tion will destroy all human culture. 
Mankind has reached that height in 
its development where mutual help 
and mutual education are absolutely 
imperative. No nation can any longer 
fulfill its cultural mission in this world 
without a knowledge of the national 
traditions of other nations. France 
needs Germany and Germany needs 
France; Germany needs the Slavic 
mind and Slavs need the German 
mind; England needs Germany . and 
Germany needs England. The in- 
dividual races are as dependent on each 
other for their mutual completion as 
are the two sexes. Without such 
higher intercourse each nation faces 
the doom of extinction. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the rights of 
smaller nations shall be protected 
against the centralistic, and grasping, 
tendencies of imperialistic nations. 


Every Nation a Member of One Human 
Family 

These thoughts which are being pro- 
claimed by famous scholars to-day 
are not new. They are only a new 
melody to the words of Christ. When 
these were uttered at that Last Supper, 
the dawn of a new era. was proclaimed. 
It was the proclamation of the brother- 
hood of mankind, of the interde- 
pendence of nations, of the unity of 





the human race. More precisely and 
clearly this idea of Christ’s teaching is 
stated by Spanish Jesuit Suarez: 
“Though every nation forms a com- 
plete entity in itself, it is absolutely 
true that in its relation to other nations 
it forms only an integral part of the 
whole human family. No State re- 
maining isolated is self-sufficient, and 
only through contact and coéperation 
with other nations will such a State 


‘develop to its material and spiritual 


fullness and satisfaction.”’ 

Such up to this time is a view of the 
Church, which first brought the prin- 
ciple of universalism, as a new re- 
ligious idea expressed by its Founder, 
into the intellectual trends of mankind. 
It has on its banner the inscription 
“‘Catholic,” that is, ‘‘Universal.”’ It is 
for all nations and for all countries. 
Through the Gospel of love and broth- 
erhood it wishes to bring the nations 
together. It works unceasingly to- 
wards the fulfillment of the words of 
Christ: ‘‘There shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” . 

All Roman Pontiffs are pleaders for 
lasting peace among the nations, and 
they consider this work for inter- 
national harmony as the chief task of 
their manifold duties. 

Not as a sovereign (as some nations 
who are refusing to give the Pope a 
place in their congresses erroneously 
conclude), but as the head of Christian 
nations, the first teacher and inter- 
preter of the Gospel of Christ, the 
Pope asks to be heard where the aboli- 
tion of wars and the establishment of 
lasting peace are discussed. He is 
going wherever Christ sends him, and 
whenever duty calls him to go. And 


those who earnestly desire the estab- 
lishment of international peace will 
gladly welcome the Pope to their 
sessions. 
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_ “The World War revealed the 
bankruptcy of Christianity,’ was the 
hypocritical cry heard on many sides. 
For years previously to the war, the 
authority of the Church was being dis- 
credited, and the minds of millions 
of persons had become poisoned with 
materialism. The result was that 
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the Church was blamed for the terrible 
world catastrophe, because, as its 
enemies claimed, it did not use its 
authority to stop the war. Only at 
the table of Christ, where the spiri- 
tual bread is distributed, can the 
nations meet together in lasting 


peace. 

















Reclamation of Returning Soldiers 


By MALaAcnuy FARRELL, C.P. 


I am sure all priests have read some 
of the articles appearing in newspapers 
and magazines on the mental rehabili- 
tation of returning soldiers. The 
general purpose of these articles is to 
try and educate the public on how to 
act towards the mentally sick. It is 
going to be a tremendous problem. 
The general public does not realize, 
has not the slightest idea of, the ex- 
ceptionally large number of nervous 
and mentally sick already in Army hos- 
pitals. The head surgeon of the Army 
and his assistants. know that there are 
not enough psychiatrists to handle the 
situation. The Cincinnati Enquirer 
carried quotations from a speech given 
here by the assistant head surgeon, 
emphasizing that there were only 4000 
psychiatrists in the United States and 
we need 35,000. Imagine, try to visu- 
alize, that problem. The Army 
figures they will need 35,000, and the 
United States has only 4000 psychia- 
trists. Let us break that figure down. 
First, many psychiatrists are in private 
practice and they won’t leave it, not at 
at $10,000 a visit or for a half-hour’s 
talk. Many are in State Insane Asy- 
lums and private hospitals, and they 
can’t be pulled out. What will those 
at the head do? They haven’t enough 
general doctors in the first place, and 
you can’t train them to be psychiatrists 
in a couple of weeks; many an M.D. 
may be good in medicine, but will 
never make a psychiatrist. 

I was Chaplain of the Chicago State 
Hospital for the Insane where there 
were some 4500 patients, about 2500 
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of them Catholic. I worked there for 
13 years. How did I get away? I 
had the keys. But joking aside, this 
is what I have been thinking. Every 
Catholic priest in the United States’ is 
capable, and many of them well-quali- 
fied, to help in some degree these poor 
mentally sick and nervous soldiers. 


Pastoral Care of the Mentally Sick 


In the first place, priests have the 
very best of viewpoints, the spiritual, 
towards suffering and the cross. The 
mentally sick soldier must be made to 
realize that his, agony and torture of 
mind is a cross. It is a cross that 
must be bravely and courageously 
carried. It is God’s holy will that he 
carry this cross. Even though he me- 
chanically repeats: ‘‘God’s holy will 
be done,” urge him to say it many 
times a day. What ‘man ever suf- 
fered more extreme tortures than, 
Christ—the sweat of blood in the 
Garden of Olives, the scourging, the 
crowning with thorns, the way of the 
Cross, the Crucifixion? These should 
be his daily thoughts, and he should be 
encouraged to unite and offer his cross 
with the Saviour’s. 

Readers will see what I mean. 
Since they themselves already have 
the proper, fundamental, all-impor- 
tant viewpoint, it should not be such a 
difficult task to transmit it to these 
mentally sick. 

Secondly, priests have had a com- 
plete course in philosophy, while some 
psychiatrists are lucky if they even 
had a smattering of psychology. 
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Thanks to their training, priests will 
find it comparatively easy to read 
over some of the books on psychology 
and to grasp the fundamentals. 

Thirdly, priests possess a tremen- 
dous and vitally important knowledge 
of human nature, its problems and 
difficulties, gained in their adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance, 
their experience in the sick room and 
at the bedside of the dying. All this 
experience will be invaluable in help- 
ing the mentally sick. 

Fourthly, charity, patience, and 
sympathy are preéminently priestly 
virtues. In handling mental cases, I 
can assure you from my experience, 
you will need a good, big dose of all 
these items. In most cases, the psy- 


chiatrist is working for a fee, or a sal- 
ary. Moreover, his patience is me- 
chanical; he knows it’s a necessary 
ingredient. Frequently his sympathy 


is dictated merely by a wish to be suc- 
cessful. 


Individual Care Indispensable 


Fifthly, priests have the common 
sense and intelligence to analyze 
and study each particular case, before 
making up their minds on the proper 
remedy. I hardly need tell you that 
each case will be different. Why each 
soldier “goes haywire’—‘‘gets off the 
beam”’—is an individual problem. His 
background must be first considered: 
what kind of parents he had; what 


type of boy he was—athletic, rough, 
tough, studious, home type, frail, se- 
rious, fearful; whether he was an office 
worker, held an easy job, enjoyed soft 
surroundings, and so forth. He may 
never have had the golden opportunity 
to learn how, as Knute Rockne put it: 
“When the going gets tough—get 
tougher.” So he folds up. Don’t 
think it’s silly and useless to dig into 
the boy’s past, and to examine and 
find out what type of parents raised 
him. This is essential for an intelli- 
gent understanding of the case, and 


~ to help you to decide what you will 


say and do. You won’t do much good 
with a_ superficial, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment, hit-or-miss investigation. Be- 
lieve me, it’s not so easy as that. Each 
case will take time, study, and pa- 
tience. First of all, you must sit down 
and talk with the boy for an hour or so. 

But there is our last item. If you 
have read thus far, what are you going 
to do about it? I am positive you can 
help. But here is the crux of the situa- 
tion: are you going to wait until they 
come around or you bump into them? 
My suggestion is that you make up 
your mind right now to do a little 
study of some of the books on psy- 
chology, and then make contacts 
yourself; don’t wait till they come 
your way. Christ went out into the 
highways and byways to find sinners, 
to cure the sick. What are you going 
to do? 








What of Sunday Weddings at 
High Mass? 


Question: A pastor celebrates mar- 
riages at the principal Mass on Sun- 
day mornings, apparently carrying 
out the rubric of the Mass pro Sponsis, 
at least as far as the blessing is con- 
cerned and premitting the wedding 
party to sit in the sanctuary. 

My side of the question is that the 
Missa pro sponso et sponsa with the 
inseparable ‘‘blessing’’ cannot be said 
on Sundays or days of obligation, 
including suppressed holydays; that 
there should be no “‘blessing”’ if there 
is no Mass; that the Mass pro sponso et 
sponsa is considered Missa  votiva 
privata even if a simple Sung Mass or a 
Solemn Mass, and so it is incongruous 
to mix; finally that the presence of the 
wedding party in the sanctuary tends 
to give the impression that the Missa 
pro sponso et sponsa is being celebrated ; 
that it is not only detracts from the 
devotional spirit of the occasion but 
is also a sham at the bottom. Can it 
be tolerated? 


INDIGNE FERENS. 


Answer: First as to the law; and 
then as to the expediency governing 
the case submitted. 

There is no prohibition of celebrat- 
ing marriages on Sunday. True, the 
rubrics do not allow the Nuptial 
Mass, but they do permit the prayer 
proper of the Nuptial Mass (to be 
added to the prayer of the Sunday or 
feast under one ending) and the use of 
the Nuptial Blessing. The rubrical 
part of a marriage on Sunday at Mass 
is no different than on any double of 
the first or second class or on any day 
of a privileged octave of the first or 
second rank or on any privileged ferial 
or vigil. So, very often persons are 
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married at Mass without the Nuptial 
Mass being said or sung, but not with- 
out the prayers and the Nuptial 
Blessing being included in the Mass 
said or sung. This can be true in 
Advent and Lent if the Bishop grants 
the permission. _ 

So, the instance complained of is 
within the law. Whether expedient de- 
pends on many circumstances. De- 
tachedly speaking, I can see where the 
practice might be to edification. I 
can see also where it might lead to 
misconstruction. However, the prac- 
tice may be only an honest effort to 
adapt praiseworthy ancestral customs 
to American life and ways. 

A local Ordinary might forbid wed- 
dings at the regular Sunday Masses; 
but I hardly think he could at an ex- 
tra Mass on Sunday. I feel there is an 
exact parallel here to what the Con- 
gregation of Rites made a regulation 
for on May 1, 1942 (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXIV, p. 205), that is, in the matter 
of Sunday funerals. 


Must Bequested Masses Be Said 
within a Year? 


Question: John, well balanced in 
his piety and shrewd in his business 
dealings, used to have Masses said for 
his dead near relatives quite fre- 
quently, and always arranged that 
these Masses be sung. Occasionally 
when doing this, he would ask for a 
Low Mass or two to be said for a pass- 
ing need. In his will John left $1500 
for Masses for himself, for his wife 
long since dead, and for his parents. 
May High Masses be said; and must 
they be discharged within a year from - 
the time the legacy is paid? 

ParocHus DUBITANS. 
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Answer: First, John must be pre- 
sumed to want done for him and his 
what he used to do for others. Second, 
there is no time limit to Masses left in a 
will of such kind, as there is in casual 
Masses—Masses that are given with 
the implicit desire of being said in a 
relatively short time; and the Church 
for many reasons fixes this time within 
one year. But when the intention is 
implicit that the Masses be said within 
a reasonably short time and not within 
twenty years or in perpetuity, as en- 
dowed Masses are to be said, then any 
time up to ten or twenty years will be 
a reasonable time depending upon the 
sum left, the place where they are to 
be said, etc. And this bequest was 
that they be said in the parish. So, if 
fifty a year were sung, I would think 
such discharge is fully in keeping with 
the testator’s will. That would mean 
six years for the discharge in the home 
parish of the 300 Masses. 


Offerings on All Souls’ Day 


Question: I have a difficulty con- 
cerning the Mass stipends received 
for All Souls’ Day. In this particular 
case the pastor divided the All Souls’ 
offering (which was an aggregate sti- 
pend) between himself and his as- 
sistants. This division was not equally 
made—not only between the pastor and 
assistants, but even between one 
assistant and another; this in spite of 
the fact that all had offered their Mas- 
ses for the souls to be commemorated. 
What control has the pastor in this 
division, and in what proportion should 
each one share in this aggregate sti- 
pend? 

CLIENS JUSTITIA. 


It may be stated as a gen- 
whatever the 


Answer: 
eral principle that, 


prevailing custom in the diocese may 
be in regard to such distributions, it is 
presumed to be legitimate and ap- 
proved. Ordinarily such a matter is 


determined by long tradition or by the 
specific direction regarding such a mat- 
ter as found in the statutes of the 
Diocesan Synod. It is reasonable and 
also established by custom in some 
places that the pastor receives the 
larger portion of such an aggregate 
stipend, and the rest is divided equally 
among the assistants, provided these 
latter have discharged proportionate 
obligations in the saying of the Masses. 
It would not appear to be equitable 
and right, from the circumstances men- 
tioned in the query, to make any dis- 
tinction between one assistant and 
another in the apportionment of the 
stipend, since each said the same num- 
ber of Masses for the given intention. 

In relation to this matter of the dis- 
position of funds, Canon 463 says 
that the pastor has the right to the 
revenue to which legitimate custom or 
legal taxation entitles him, according 
to Canon 1507, §1. And also that 
if any of the parochial offices are at- 
tended to by another priest, the fees 
or offerings belong to the pastor unless 
the contrary will of those making the 
offering is certain concerning the sum 
that is over and above the ordinary 
stipend. 

In a given case, if the assistant feels 
that the distribution of the stipend has 
not been made in accord with the ap- 
proved custom of the place, he has the 
right to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the diocesan authority, be- 
cause no one has the right to go con- 
trary to the established rule or direc- 
tion of the Synod in such a matter. 

For purposes of illustration, we may 
note that in a particular diocese, 
where by custom part of the Easter 
collection is given to the clergy of the 
parish, the distribution is made in this 
manner according to the rule of the 
Synod: If the total sum given by 
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the faithful of the parish will permit it, 
the pastor is to receive one thousand 
dollars, and each assistant two hundred 
dollars; after this division, the half of 
what remains also goes to the pastor. 
If the amount received is less than this, 
in a place where there is one assistant, 
the pastor is to receive °/, of the total 
amount, the assistant '/,; where there 
are two assistants the pastor receives 
5/,, and each assistant !/7. 


Do We Offer Communions? 


Question: I am writing to inquire 
about the correctness of a particular 
expression which-is commonly used by 
the laity. Is it theologically correct to 
say: “I am going to offer my Holy 
Communion for you to-morrow?” 

VICARIUS CO6PERATIVUS. 


Answer: It would seem that this 
expression is not exact; for while the 
Holy Eucharist can be offered for 
anyone, it is the Holy Eucharist as 
Sacrifice and not as the food of the soul. 
I think the more correct expression 
would be: ‘‘I-am going to offer the 
Mass I assist at to-morrow for you and 
your intentions; and during the 
moments in which I am the living 
tabernacle of our Sacramental Lord, 
I will pray for you and your inten- 
tions.”’ 

However, there is an element of 
truth in the expression of offering 
Communion for another. The truth 
is that, when Christ is sacramentally 
present within us, our prayers are of 
more avail because they are in a 
sense sacramentally uttered. Again 
our prayers in this case are offered 
per modum suffragii, and the Suf- 
fragium is our Sacramental Lord. 
This offering of Communion, then, is 
to be understood rather in the sense 
that, while the person is in a state of 
special and very intimate union with 


Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
he will offer special prayers to Him 
for his friend. 


The ‘‘Angelus’’ Again 


Reverend dear Father: 

Reading the HomiLetic for Novem- 
ber, p. 128, it occurred to me that the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences of March 20, 1896, is 
probably superseded by n. 300 of the 
““Preces et Pia Opera,”’ p. 203, where 
nothing at all is said of the posture 
required for gaining the indulgence. 

Yours sincerely, 
Father X. 


Dear Doctor Donovan: ’ 

Assuming that “Arguens’’ (Homr1- 
LETIC, November, p. 128) was more 
interested in the matter of gaining the 
indulgences of the Angelus than he was 
as to whether a person should kneel or 
stand at certain times, it seems to me 
that your answer is not complete. 

Relying upon ‘‘Preces et Pia Opera’”’ 
(n. 300), we find it is no longer re- 
quired to say the Angelus at the sound 
of the Angelus bell, nor does it matter 
whether one stands or kneels, in 
order to gain the indulgence. This 
matter seems to have been settled 
as late as February 20, 1933. One is 
required merely to say the prayers 
morning, noon and in the evening, or 
soon after. 

Fraternally in Domino, 
F. Jos. Mutcu. 


We are grateful to these two priests 
for calling an important and useful 
point to our readers’ attention. As 
they have stated, according to the 
“‘Preces et Pia Opera,’’ it is no longer 
necessary to say the Angelus at the 
ringing of the bell; nor is any definite 
posture required. Pius VI in 1781 
had decreed that, in places where 
there was no Angelus bell rung, per- 
sons might still gain the indulgence by 
devoutly reciting the necessary pray- 
ers. Leo XIII in 1884 had decreed 
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that those who neither heard the 
Angelus bell, nor found themselves 
in a situation permitting them to kneel 
down, might still gain the indulgence. 
One can readily see how well the 
“Preces et Pia Opera” has simplified 
the conditions by omitting them. 

The query regarding the standing for 
the Angelus at noon on Saturdays in 
Lent came from a Religious commu- 
nity of men, where tle Angelus is prob- 
ably said in common. Hence, we felt 
that the solution hinged on a point of 
propriety. The standing on Satur- 
days and Sundays for the Angelus is 
no longer a condition for gaining the 
indulgence. It might now be called 
the ceremonial of the Angelus, espe- 
cially for Religious who recite it in com- 
mon. In this respect it could be 
likened to the final antiphon of the 
Blessed Virgin when it is recited inchoir, 
and when it is recited in private. 


Catholic Young Man Teaching in 
Protestant School and Attending 
Chapel Exercises 


Question: A Catholic layman has 
been offered a position in a non-Cath- 
olic school (private). He has been told 
that he, as well as the other professors, 
is expected to attend the services in the 
chapel. He was told also that he is ex- 
pected to attend services at his own 
church, too. May he accept the posi- 
tion? 

PRESBYTER IN PARTIBUS CABOTIEN- 
SIUM LOGIENSIUMQUE. 


Answer: The fact that the professors 
are supposed to attend their own 
church services as well as be present in 
a body at the services in the school 
chapel seems to indicate that this is a 
part of school discipline, a sort of mod- 
ern counterpart of the converted 
Namaan genuflecting with his kind 
before the pagan shrine ratione servitit. 
In that event the attendance at chapel 


is passive or material and in itself 
not wrong. However, since it may 
wear the appearance of taking part in 
false or unauthorized religious wor- 
ship, there is needed a justifying 
cause. This could consist in the good, 
absolutely or relatively, of the position 
obtainable. But by reason of the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the situation, 
its publicity, and its danger of giving 
scandal, the matter should be referred 
to the local Ordinary to pass upon. 


May an Illegitimate Youth Be 

Ordained for His Own Diocese? 
Question: My roommate and I have 
a bet. The question is whether Rome 
would grant a dispensation for a man 
born out of wedlock to be ordained for 
his own diocese. I say that Rome 
would not grant the dispensation to be 
ordained for his own diocese, but would 

for a distant diocese. 

SEMINARISTA MINOR. 


Answer: To begin with, let us bear 
in mind that children of putative mar- 
riages are legitimate; for legitimacy is 
social rather than individual. Other- 
wise, the Church could not declare 
children born of an invalid marriage, 
where at least one of the parents thinks 
the marriage true and genuine, legiti- 
mate; neither could she declare ille- 
gitimate those born of the one kind of 
valid marriage which she makes an ex- 
ception for under Canon 1114. 

Now as to the question proper. Il- 
legitimacy, even hidden, is an irregular- 
ity which must be dispensed from be- 
fore Orders can be either lawfully re- 
ceived or lawfully exercised. If the 
illegitimacy were publicly known in 
the diocese that the candidate aspired 
to be ordained for, the chances are al- 
together against the local bishop peti- 
tioning for the dispensation; and 
equally so of its being granted if it were 
petitioned for. A distant bishop, how- 
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ever, or a distant Religious Province 
might consider the case. 

There could be rare cases where, in 
Gaelic parlance, the youth could live 
down the disgrace by extraordinary 
achievements in the spiritual order; 
and in those instances the reason for 
the irregularity is absent and the 
Church would dispense. An outstand- 
ing prelate in the Vatican Council must 
have been in this category; for a lay 
opponent in controversy had referred to 
the prelate’s mother as Mademoiselle 
Votre Mere, a thing he could not have 


done without committing a grave in-. 


justice if the illegitimacy were hidden. 


A Belated Coat and Stole Man 


Question: What is to be said of the 
custom of administering the Last Sac- 
raments or giving Communion to the 
sick within the privacy of their own 
home by a priest who wears of the sa- 
cred vestments only the stole? Im- 
minent danger of death is, of course, 
not present. Is there any official an- 
swer to this question? 

INQUIRENS. 


Answer: Yes; the Roman Ritual 
prescribes the use of cassock, surplice 
and stole unless a moral or a physical 
impossibility excuses. Your query was 
written just a few days before the ap- 
pearance of the article in the December 
issue entitled ‘Careless Custodians of 
the Sacraments.” 


Is This Young Woman a Defense 
Worker? 


Question: A young woman is the 
night operator at a railroad station lo- 
cated 15 miles from the nearest church. 
She is on duty every day from midnight 
to 8:00 a.m., including Sundays. 
After work she drives the fifteen miles 
to church but cannot go to Commu- 
nion because of having put in a full 
day’s work, and feels that she must 
take some nourishment. 





Could the bishop extend the war- 
time privilege of the four hours’ 
fast from solid food and the hour from 
liquids, excluding alcoholic beverages 
from before midnight? The conditions 
under which the lady works are ab- 
normal due to heavy war-time freight 
traffic. 

CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: The Indult for defense 
workers is a general one, and can 
therefore be interpreted broadly, ra- 
ther than narrowly. But a broad in- 
terpretation is not needed in this case; 
for railroad workers proper are defense 
workers, because transportation is al- 
most as vital a war industry as is man- 
ufacturing. Some with strong likeli- 
hood would include among war or de- 
fense workers guards at munition 
plants and employees at nearby res- 
taurants and oil stations serving those 
formal defense workers. But the 
young woman in question is not an 
equivalent war worker; she is a formal 
war worker, and should have been us- 
ing the Communion-going privilege 
from the beginning. I wonder if the 
Indult does not intimate what will be a 
part of the Eucharistic fast after the 
War for all workers after midnight, 
an ever-growing army in urban centers. 


Mass Wine Charged with Sul- 
phine Gas 


Question: I have been told that a 
certain supposed Mass wine is not per- 
mitted for the Holy Sacrifice because 
it contains an excess of sulphine gas. 
What does too much sulphine gas mean 
in wine? If such wine were used for 
Mass, would the Holy Sacrifice be 
non-integral, having only one conse- 
cration? 

SACERDOS SILVESTER IN PARTIBUS Ca- 
NADENSIUM. 


Answer: This difficulty was equiv- 
alently if not formally solved by the 
Holy Office in a private response to 
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the Archbishop of Tarracona, cited by 
Bouscaren in his ‘“‘Canon Law Digest,”’ 
Vol. I, p. 353. The thing asked in that 
case was: “May wine be used in the 
Holy Sacrifice made from the juice 
of the grape if it is treated with sul- 
phurous anhydride or with potassium 
bisulphite?”’ The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

If the treatment mentioned by our 
inquirer is to preserve the wine from 
deterioration and is in relatively small 
amounts by volume, the answer would 
appear to be the same. If the treat- 
ment in no essential way interferes 
with the wine as wine, there can be no 
doubt about the lawfulness even of its 
use. 


Preparatory Seminaries for De- 
clared or Undeclared Vocations 


Onamia, Minn., 
December 5, 1944. 


Crosier Seminary, 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 


In response to your request concern- 
ing minor seminaries that take ‘‘De- 
clared and Undeclared Vocations’ may 
I refer for your suggested list the fol- 
lowing seminaries: 


Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minne- 
sota, $300.00 a year; 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, $300.00 a year. 


Both of these minor seminaries are 
conducted by the Crosier Fathers 
(Canons Regular of the Order of the 
Holy Cross). The Crosier Fathers in 
America are continuing a work begun 
in Holland and in Belgium for the 
education of boys for the priesthood 
without reference to their choice of 
vocation. About 95% of our boys 


are diocesan, sent to us through or by 
their own bishops. 


No student need 


declare more than that he wants to 
study for the priesthood. 

In my twenty-two years in this 
minor seminary I have known of only 
four boys who have changed from a 
diocesan to a Religious vocation. 

In the matter of finance we have 
helped more boys in part or in whole to 
the diocesan clergy than to our own 
Order. The number of boys we aid 
annually depends in great part on the 
extent of the donations we receive. 
No student regardless of his finances or 
of his “‘declared or undeclared”’ voca- 
tion is ever touted for by our own 
Order. We do, however, occasionally 
pray for vocations. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Fr. L. J. Kericu, Vic. Gen., O.S.0O. 


Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, 
Wis., Office of the Provincial, Decem- 
ber 19, 1944. 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 


As per your request in the December 
issue allow us to present the following 
facts: . 

The Salvatorian Seminary is a prep- 
aratory seminary at St. Nazianz, Man- 
itowoc County, Wisconsin. 

Aspirants for the holy priesthood are 
accepted whether for the Society or 
for the secular priesthood. 

We accept also belated vocations. 

The tuition rate is $250.00 a year. 
The preparatory course is a six-year 
course. Those who see fit to join the 
Society make a novitate of one year af- 
ter graduating from the seminary 
course. 


Yours respectfully in the Divine 
Savior, 

SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 

(VERY REVEREND) BEDE FREED- 
RICH, S.D.S., PROVINCIAL. 




















Communications from Our Readers 


Lepers and Leprosy 


DEAR EDITORS: 

As Chaplain of this leprosarium, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact 
that, when the Gospel of Christ healing 
the ten lepers occurs, some preachers 
are apt to stress in detail the supposed 
horrors of the disease. In an effort to 
castigate prevailing vices, they may 
be tempted to draw a parallel between 
sin and sickness, in connection with 
leprosy. But, unlike some other dis- 
eases, leprosy is not caused by in- 
decent and unclean living. In our hos- 
pital we have saints as well as sinners; 
and they were saints before they con- 
tracted the disease. There are other 
erroneous notions held about leprosy. 
Medical authorities and practical ex- 
perience prove it is not incurable. A 
number of patients from this hospital 
’ are discharged every year. 

The terms, leper, leperous, leprosy, 
occur 61 times in the Bible. In the Old 
Testament, the terms are used 48 


times. Twenty-two of these references - 


are found in Leviticus, Chap. 13, 
which deals with diagnostic data. Not 
once are these terms used in such a way as 
to give offense. Not once 1s there any 
suggestion of moral gutlt in the person 
afflicted. Some might think Giezi in 
the story of Naaman, Chap. 5, Four 
Kings, and Ozias, Chap. 26, 2 Paralipo- 
menon, are exceptions. In the New 
Testament the terms are used 13 
times, but only to tell us that Christ used 
His Divine Power to heal the sick. 
Among the contagious and infectious 
diseases, leprosy is one of the least 
guilty. Married couples have been 
known to live together for years, one 


of them with the disease and the other 
remaining free of it. There are now 
many patients here having sons or 
brothers in the armed forces. If 
leprosy were so communicable, these 
men would not be in the Navy or Army; 
they would be here. It is also one of 
the least fatal diseases; one may live 
with it up to ripe old age. But, you 
ask, is it not very crippling and de- 
formative? Yes, in some extreme 
cases—and so is arthritis. 

Leprosy does not necessarily cause 
gloom or depression. As a rule, the 
patients with a good conscience are 
comparatively happy, and they spread 
an atmosphere of delightful humor 
about them which is positively catch- 
ing. The patients here enjoy a sense 
of security, since the Government 
provides generously for them expert 
medical care, devoted nursing, good 
housing, comfortable clothing, pleas- 
ant recreation, more than the average 
food in quantity and quality, and crea- 
ture comforts. 

In foreign lands, as in Africa, Asia 
and Australia, where the disease is 
more prevalent and where the patients 
are less generously provided with the 
necessities of life and medical sup- 
plies, the condition of such patients 
may be deplorable—and they should 
be truly the objects of our charity. 
But here in the Marine Hospital the 
greatest handicap seems to be the 
public’s fear of leprosy. In order to 
remove the stigma attached to the 
disease, some medical authorities sug- 
gest that the word leprosy be replaced 
by the term Hansen’s disease. Han- 
sen was the Norwegian scientist who 
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identified the bacillus in 1873. Asa 
rule, early cases shrink from the stigma 
that has been fixed on the disease, and 
so they keep in hiding from expert 
medical care while there would still be 
a good chance for complete recovery, 
and only after the sickness is firmly 
entrenched in the system do they pre- 
sent themselves for treatment—when 
nothing short of a miracle can cure 
them. This brings to my mind two 
lines from an ancient classical poet 
which I memorized over sixty years 
ago: 


Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala jam per longas invaluere 
moras. 


There are two items which Uncle 
Sam does not furnish our patients: 
tobacco in any form and religious 


articles, and expenses for supplies 
for divine services. So there is still 
ample room left for your generosity. 
Share your coffin nails, your Havana 
fillers and your Kentucky or Turkish 
blend of pipe mixture with some of our 
smokers. What was formerly a lux- 
ury has now, by force of habit, become 
a dire necessity. As to religious sup- 
plies, aid us to maintain your own 
high standard of liturgy in divine serv- 
ice, that we may experience with you 
the triumphant cry of King David: 
“TI have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
Thy House and the Place where Thy 
Glory dwelleth.” 
Yours sincerely in Christ, 
«PAUL SCHAEUBLE, O.S.B. 
Chaplain 
U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Carville, La. 

















Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the SHundaps and Feasts 


By CLEMENT H. Crock 


Third Sunday of Lent 
Spiritual Rebirth through Paschal Confession 


“Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it’’ (Luke, xi. 28). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) To-day’s Liturgy points to one thought, 
namely, sincere repentance before a 
merciful God. 

(2) Love is the basis of all repentance, 
which is both a positive and negative 
process. 

(3) Repentance wot easy. 

(4) A sinful man is like one possessed by 
the evil one.. : 

(5) Repentance is a conversion, a miracu- 
lous changing, of the soul. 

(6) Our surest way to this conversion in 
Lent, as always, is through the Sacra- 
ments of Confession and Communion. 


In the early Church this Third Sun- 
day in Lent was set aside for the exam- 
ination of prospective converts before 
they were received into the Church 
through Baptism. We call them con- 
verts, indicating a conversion or chang- 
ing over from one life to another, from 
the carnal or natural to the superna- 
tural or spiritual life. At other times 
we speak of this conversion as a spiri- 
tual rebirth into the Mystical Body of 
Christ. We have selected this spirit- 
ual rebirth for our devout considera- 
tion this morning. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


All the prayers for Holy Mass this 
morning have one common theme 
running through them, namely, man’s 


turning away from sin through repen- 
tance and presenting a converted soul 
once more before a mercifulGod. King 


David, the Psalmist, expresses these 


our thoughts through the mouth of the 
priest in his opening words of the Mass 
when he prays in our name, saying: 
“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust; let me not be ashamed’ (Ps. 
Xxiv). 
Love the Basis of All Repentance 


There is a positive and a negative 
process in the conversion of every re- 
pentant soul. The basis of conversion 
is love. In repentance we change the 
object of our love. We reject the love 
of self and sin, and give our love to 
God. In this light must we interptre 
the words of St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians read to us to-day in 
which he tells us: ‘‘Brethren, be you, 
therefore, imitators of God, as very 
dear children and walk in love, as 
Christ also loved us and delivered 
Himself up for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God.” > 

Having accomplished the negative 
process of conversion from inordinate 
love of self and sin, the positive side en- 
ters the picture, namely: ‘Walk in 
love.” In other words, we must make 
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this new love now positive and per- 
manent. Therefore, continues St. 
Paul: “Immorality and every un- 
cleanness or covetousness, let it not 
even be named among you, as be- 
comes saints; or obscenity or foolish 
talk or scurrility, which are out of 
place, but rather thanksgiving.’’ Stay 
away from such, ‘‘do not become par- 
takers with them” any longer.’ For 
no one who does so “has any inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God.”” Henceforth we must ‘‘walk as 
children of light, for the fruit of the 
light is in all goodness and justice and 
truth.” 


Repentance Not Easy in Practice 


As I am speaking to you in the pews, 
who are listening to what I am saying, 
I know some of you are reasoning 
somewhat like this: ‘‘What he is say- 
ing may all be true, and sounds good 
from where he is speaking. But we 
are practical people out in the world. 
In our daily contacts we rub should- 
ers with many types of people. Our 
intentions, too, are good, and we wish 
to live a life in conformity with Cath- 
olic principles. But temptations are 
numerous and, as he must admit, ‘the 
flesh is weak.’ Experience has proven 
that my resolutions at the time of past 
confessions ‘were good and sincere. 
And yet, when violent temptations 
assailed me, I have repeatedly broken 
these good resolutions and fallen back 
into my former sins. What is the rem- 
edy for all this?” 

My friends, at this stage of the holy 
seasan of Lent, when all of you are 
thinking of your Easter Confessions 
and Communions, these are practical 
questions deserving of serious con- 
sideration. To-day’s Gospel gives at 


least a partial reply to your difficulties. 
St. Luke tells us that Our Lord was 





casting out a devil. In the early days 
of Christianity, when paganism and 
infidelity prevailed, Satan exercised 
even greater influence over the actions 
of man than he does in our own times. 
In this case, the devil took actual pos- 
session of the very faculties of a man. 
At Christ’s command, however, the 
evil one departed and the dumb man 
began to speak. You have already 
heard the rest of the Gospel story that 
I just read to you. There are, how- 
ever, a few points in this Gospel that 
we might stress a little further. This 
may help us to answer some of our 
own difficulties. 

The man possessed had, no doubt, 
sinned grievously before Satan took 
actual possession of him. Now, at the 
command of the Lord, Satan was 
ejected and the man’s faculties of un- 
derstanding and free will were re- | 
stored. Concerning his future con- 
duct he was warned in these telling 
words: “He who is not with Me is 
against Me; and he who does not 
gather with Me scatters.”’ In other 
words, the best and safest way to 
overcome our proneness to evil deeds 
is by practising their direct opposite— 
namely, by good deeds. 

Then Our Lord goes on to compare 
a soul freed from sin to a house that 
has been cleaned and garnished. Sa- 
tan is not content with this new con- 
dition of a repentant soul. In fact, 
his assault upon that soul is renewed 
with greater vigor than ever. Other 
and more violent temptations are placed 
before that soul. It may be through 
daily contact with others—compan- 
ions or associates at home or at work, 
and so on. And, if possible, the 
tempter will lead that soul to greater 
falls until the “‘last state of that man 
becomes worse than the first” (Luke, 
xi. 26). 
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Repentance and Conversion, a Miracle 
of Grace 


What is the antidote for all this? 
The grace of God, fortifying that soul, 
is the remedy. As ordained by God, 
this grace comes to us principally 
through prayer and the holy Sacra- 
ment of Penance. And note this: 
one of the integral and very essential 
parts of a good confession is the firm 
purpose of amendment. This firm re- 
solve, what is it? It is a deliberate de- 
termination, a carefully studied reso- 
lution, not to offend God again by 
mortal sin—a determination to avoid 
mortal sin, no matter how great the 
difficulties or how great the sacrifice 
entailed. 


It is this kind of determination St. 
Paul speaks of when he tells the Rom- 
ans: ‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation? Or 
distress? Or famine? Or nakedness? 
Or persecution? Or the sword? For 
I am sure that neither death nor life, 
... nor things present or to come, ... 
shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God”’ (Rom., viii. 35). 


“Love of God”’ is here equivalent to 
sanctifying grace. Only mortal sin 
can rob us of that grace. When past 
sins are forgiven in Penance, we are 
restored to the state of sanctifying 
grace and the evil one is banished. 
Should we be prone to relapse into our 


former sins, we should frequently ex- 
amine our conscience to determine 
whether our purpose of amendment 
was really sincere at the time of our 
last confession. Did I mean it when 
I resolved to avoid the occasions of sin 
in the future? Or did I go back to my 
former associates in sin? Or are my 
confessions perhaps too far apart, so 
that I do not receive the graces I 
should obtain to fortify my own resolu- 
tions? Was I sincere at my last con- 
fession when I promised the Lord, say- 
ing: “I firmly resolve, with the help of 
Thy grace, to amend my life’? If all 
these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, then confession truly be- 
comes for us “our second plank after 
shipwreck.” 

Finally, a source of inestimable 
value to overcome sin and temptation 
is Our Lord Himself in the Blessed 
Sacrament. In the closing words of to- 
day’s Mass we pray for this very grace, 
saying: ‘In Thy mercy, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord,.absolve from all guilt 
and from all evil deliver us who par- 
take of so great a Sacrament.”’ There- 
fore, as a parting word I say to you, my 
friends, never be discouraged. In- 
stead, having been fortified with these 
instruments of divine grace, we should 
go away comforted, knowing that 
Jesus has said: “‘Blessed are they who 
hear the word of God and keep it.” 
Amen. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
Paschal Communion 


“T rejoice at the things that were said to me: ‘We shall go into the house of the Lord’””’ 
(Ps. exxi. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Why Letare Sunday? Its origin. 
(2) Our rejoicing to-day is by way of an- 
ticipation. 
(3) Miracle of to-day’s Gospel also by way 


of anticipation. 

(4) The Blessed Sacrament is the source of 
all joy. 

(5) Our joy must be sought in Paschal Com- 
munion. 
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This Fourth Sunday of Lent is often 
spoken of as “‘Letare Sunday,” the 
“Sunday of rejoicing.’ The very first 
words of the opening prayers of this 
morning’s Mass breathes a spirit of 
joy. ‘Rejoice, O Jerusalem,” we 
pray, ‘and come together, all you that 
love her; rejoice with joy, you that 
have been in sorrow, that you may 
exult and be filled.”’ And why, in the 
midst of this penitential season, should 
we assume a tone of rejoicing in our 
prayers instead of one of solemn con- 
templation? We shall try to give the 
answer in to-day’s discourse. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


You may recall from last Sunday’s 
sermon how, on the Third Sunday of 
Lent, the ancient Church began her 
“great scrutiny,’’ or examination, of 
all the catechumens who were candi- 
dates for Easter Baptism. Ali during 
Lent these candidates had been earn- 
estly preparing themselves for that 
great solemnity. We, in turn, are re- 
minded at this time also to examine 
ourselves for our Easter Confession. 

After their examination had been 
successfully passed, these candidates 
or catechumens could look forward 


rejoicingly to the day of Christ’s Resur-' 


rection, when they too would rise from 
the tomb of paganism and of sin. Ina 
few short weeks their sin-stained souls 
would be cleansed through the water 
of Baptism, and they would be con- 
firmed in the gift of faith. Henceforth, 
their souls would be stamped forever 
with the glorious and perpetual mark 
of a Christian—a follower of Christ. 
During the same Easter Vigil they 
would also be signed with the holy 
oils, stamping them forever as soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. And added to all 
these spiritual gifts, the climax of their 
joy would be reached when, at the 


close of this Easter Vigil, these neo- 
phytes would receive for the first time 
their God in Holy Communion. Right- 
fully, therefore, do we exclaim in the 
opening prayer this morning: ‘“Re- 
joice, O City of God, and come to- 
gether, all you that love her! Rejoice 
with joy, you that have been in sor- 
row, that you may exult!”’ 


Our Rejoicing Is by Way of Anticipation 


The other prayers of to-day’s Mass 
are a further continuation of the theme 
contained in the opening prayer, and 
show the reasons why we, like the 
early Christians, should devote this 
day to rejoicing over the great and 
good things that have come to us 
through Jesus, Our Saviour. For ex- 
ample, in to-day’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, St. Paul compares the soul of 
man before and after the coming of 
Christ to that of a bond-woman and 
afree-woman. Again, he compares the 
bond-woman to the Old Testament, 
which was one of bondage and of fear, 
and the free-woman to the New 
Testament, which is one of freedom 
and of love—free ‘‘with the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free,”’ 

But the greatest reason for us to 
rejoice this day is supplied in the strik- 
ing words in the Gospel according to 
St. John: ‘“‘And there followed Him a 
great crowd, because they were wit- 
nessing the signs He worked on those 
who were sick.’ It mattered not 
whether they were sick of body or of 
soul, Christ’s healing power knew no 
bounds.. He demonstrated this fact 
when, for instance, He spoke to the 
paralytic, saying: ‘“Thy sins are for- 
given thee. Take up thy bed and 
walk.” And why all these miracles? 
To prove that Jesus is God as well as 
man, to demonstrate His great love for 
His fallen creatures, and to encourage 
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His followers to have faith in Him and 
His teachings, as they were committed 
to His Church for our edification and 
guidance. 


The Purpose of the Multiplication of 
the Loaves 


In to-day’s Gospel St. John describes 
one specific miracle, namely, that of 
the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes. All day a great crowd had 
followed Jesus up the mountain. They 
were so charmed with His teachings 
and miracles that they forgot all 
earthly cares, not even making provi- 
sion to slake their hunger and thirst as 
they listened all day long. One young 
man was found who had in his pos- 
session five barley loaves and two 
fishes. But what was that when 5000 
hungry mouths had to be fed? Christ 
knew the solution. He blessed and 
gave thanks, and then commanded 
them all to eat. They ate “as much 
as they wished,” and were filled. He 
ordered the fragments to be saved, 
and, lo and behold, His disciples gath- 
ered up twelve baskets of fragments 
over and above what they had eaten. 
All this, the Gospel tells us, happened 
just before the Passover, the great 
feast of the Jews. 

My friends, this miracle, as you so 
well know, was also in preparation for 
that other great Passover so rapidly 
approaching when Jesus and His dis- 
ciples were to gather on another moun- 
tain the evening before His sorrowful 
death. At the Last Supper, as He had 
predicted one whole year before, He 
would give another bread, the food for 
the soul, which secured “‘life everlast- 
ing.”” What He had predicted, Jesus 
fulfilled that night when He said: 
“This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven; that if any man eat of it, 
he may not die. If any man eat of 


this bread, he shall live forever’’ 
(John, vi. 50). 


Here Is the Source of All Joy 

Ah, my friends, this above all else 
inspired the early Christians to great 
rejoicing on Letare Sunday in antici- 
pation of the great feasts of Holy 
Thursday and of Easter. All down 
through the centuries other untold 
millions have made this Sunday a day 
of rejoicing for similar reasons, know- 
ing and believing that Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament is the greatest 
source of joy and the profoundest 
demonstration of Christ’s love for us. 
And to-day Holy Mother, the Church, 
invites us all to gather around. the 
Eucharistic altar, saying: ‘Rejoice, 
and come together, all you that love 
her; rejoice with joy, you that have 
been in sorrow, that you may exult 
and be filled from the breasts of your 
consolation.” 

The early Christians understood 
this invitation and heeded it well. 
They used to say, ‘‘Let’s go to Life,” 
when they were to receive Communion 
in the catacombsoftheChurch. When 
this was not their daily custom, they 
communicated at least at frequent 
intervals. Unfortunately, as the love 
of God decreased, love for the frequent 
reception of Holy Communion also 
diminished. Some grew so indifferent 
that the Church, at the Council of 
Trent, was obliged to enact a com- 
mandment prescribing that all the 
faithful must receive Holy Communion 
at least once a year, during Easter 
time, in order to remain within the 
pale of the Church. 


Prepare for Your Easter Joy in the 
lessed Sacrament 
This being Paschal or Easter time, 


it is well to remind people of this com- 
mandment. I stress the words at least 
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in the law of the Church: at least once 
a year Catholics must receive Holy 
Communion if they wish to remain 
Catholics. To our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors who have not the gift of faith, and 
who have our doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist explained to them, it is a 
shock and a scandal when they find 
their Catholic friends go so seldom to 
the communion rail. With them, too, 
we might reason this way: if the Holy 
Eucharist is the bread of life, as Jesus 
said, it is difficult to see how anyone 
can remain spiritually alive if he ab- 
stains from Communion for any length 
of time. It is like expecting the body 
to be able to stand, walk, work, and 
struggle through life on one meal a 


year or at long intervals. The soul, 
like the body, is healthy and strong in 
proportion to the proper nourishment 
it receives. 

Therefore, my friends, our own 
lesson from to-day’s Liturgy must be 
this: we must once more acquire the 
fervor of the early catechumens and 
Christians before we can rejoice with 
the Lord. Begin this day preparing 
for a worthy reception of Easter Com- 
munion, and a more frequent reception 
than in the past. Remember this: 
“Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, . . . you shall not have life in 
you.”’ On the other hand: “If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever’’ 
(John, vi. 50, 54). Amen. 


Passion Sunday 


Spiritual Blindness Rejects the Divinity of Christ 


“‘He who ts of God hears the words of God. The reason why you do not hear is that you 
are not of God’’ (John, viii. 47). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1). Second phase of Lent—turning from 
creature to Christ. 

(2) Political and religious leaders conspire 
against Christ. 

(3) Reason: because Christ claims and 
proves His divinity. 

(4) Christ shows that He is greater than 
Abraham and the prophets. 

(5) Christ withdraws from the public and 
goes into seclusion. 

(6) Our challenge: either accept or reject 
Christ and His teachings. 


This day is called Passion Sunday. 
It marks the turning point in the ob- 
servance of Lent. Since Ash Wednes- 
day we have been reminded of our own 
sinfulness, of the urgent need of doing 
penance and preparing ourselves for 
the worthy reception of our Easter 
Confession and Communion. The 


prayers of each Holy Mass, as well as 


the Epistles and Gospels recording the 
teachings and miracles of Christ which 
were read to you during this same 
period, all reminded us of this need of 
penance. But from to-day on, all 
these thoughts are submerged as we 
begin our immediate preparation for 
the startling events of Holy Week. 
Henceforth Jesus Our Saviour becomes 
the center of all attention. His public 
life is rapidly drawing to a close. He 
has proclaimed Himself the true Mes- 
siah, expounded His teachings, and 
confirmed them with signs and won- 
ders. Now comes the moment when 
those who have heard Him will be 
called upon to make their decision. 
Will they accept Him now as their God 
and Saviour, or will they reject Him 
and His teachings as unworthy of cre- 
dence? The answer is partially given 
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in to-day’s Liturgy of the Mass. Let 
us proceed and see. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 


To-day for the first time in the 
life of Christ, we find the political and 
religious leaders of the day openly be- 
gin their conspiracy against their Sa- 
viour. Time and again Christ had 
pointed out to the Scribes and Phari- 
sees the error of their ways and the fal- 
sity of their teachings. Time and again, 
they tried in turn by cunning and sub- 
terfuge to entrap Our Lord and make 
Him appear ridiculous before those 
who believed in Him and followed 
Him. Human wit and strategy was 
more and more being pitted against 
Christ’s omniscience. Humanity 
sought to rise in judgment over Divin- 
ity! Thus, when the Jews brought the 
sinful woman before Him, Jesus 
stooped down and began to write with 
His finger on the ground. It is 
thought that Jesus was writing down 
their own secret sins. Then, looking 
up, He said defiantly: ‘Let him who 
is without sin among you be the first 
to cast a stone at her” (John, viii. 7). 
No scribe or Pharisee could be found 
to further harass the accused woman. 
Then, Jesus turning to her, said: 
‘Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
sin no more” (John, viii. 11). Here 
was an open declaration that He is 
“Christ, the God who passes final judg- 
ment. ‘ 

At another time Jesus tells them: 
“T am the light of the world. He who 
follows Me does not walk in the dark- 
ness, but will have the light of life”’ 
(John, viii. 12). Continuing His dis- 
cussion with them in the temple, 
Christ openly declares Himself the Son 
of God. When they ask Him, ‘Where 
is thy father?” Jesus answers: ‘“‘You 


know neither Me nor My Father .... 


You are from below, I am from above. 
You are of this world, I am not of this 
world.” 


Christ Greater than Abraham and 
the Prophets 


Then turning to those who believed 
in Him, Jesus gives this assurance: 
“If you abide in My word, you shall 
be My disciples indeed, and you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ His critics answer: 
‘We are the children of Abraham, and 
we have never yet been slave to any- 
one. How sayest thou: ‘You shall be 
free?’’’ Jesus answers: “Amen, amen, 
I say to you, everyone who commits 
sin is a slave of sin.”” When they 
speak of Abraham as their father, He 
proclaims God His Father: ‘From 
God I came forth and have come; for 
neither have I come of Myself, but 
He sent Me.’ When He tells them, 
“If anyone keep My word, he will 
never see death,” they counter by 
saying: ‘“Thou hast a devil. Abra- 
ham is dead, and the prophets, and 
thou sayest: ‘If anyone keep My 
word, he will never taste death.’ Art 
thou greater than our father Abraham, 
who is dead? And the prophets are 
dead. Whom dost thou make thy- 
self?’ Christ’s answer is a-solemn 
declaration of His divinity, saying: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, before 
Abraham came to be, I am.”’ In other 
words: “As God I am, always have 
been, and always will be.’’ Here is a 
solemn declaration couched in lan- 
guage that all can understand. It in- 
furiated Christ’s enemies who heard it. 
For among the Jews this phrase was 
sacred to Jehovah alone. For example, 
in the Book of Exodus (iii. 14) we 
read: ‘‘God said to Moses: ‘I am who 
am. Thus shalt thou say to the chil- 
dren of Israel: He who is hath sent 
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me to you.’’’ Therefore, the Jews un- 
derstood what was meant when Christ 
said: ‘I am who am.” It was blas- 
phemy. And the penalty prescribed in 
the Mosaic Law for blasphemy was 
stoning to death. The Gospel con- 
tinues: ‘“They took up stones, there- 
fore, to cast at Him; but Jesus hid 


Himself, and went out from the 
temple.” 
Christ Withdraws and Goes into 


Seclusion 


My friends, now you understand 
why the crucifixes and images in our 
churches are covered this morning. Je- 
sus had been ejected from the temple, 
and retires into seclusion. The Jews 
had officially rejected Him as man’s 
God and Saviour. Surely, here is a 
shocking example of the extremes to 
- which men will go when they are 
steeped in spiritual blindness. Hence- 
forth Christ is forever banished from 
their souls. They swore eternal ven- 
geance against their God. They re- 
jected His divinity. Henceforth they 
will do all in their power also to de- 
stroy His humanity, His person. This 
they accomplished on Good Friday, as 
we shall see in a later discourse. 
Amidst popular acclaim we shall indeed 
see Jesus sally forth once more on 
Palm Sunday. Once more He will 


expose His royal humanity to the 
Jewish public amidst the cries of ‘‘Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David!’ Buteven 
this boisterous acclaim of the populace 
will only give His enemies a new in- 
citement to hasten the undoing of Him 
whom they regarded as a presumptu- 
ous and ambitious new prophet. Im- 
placable jealousy had been aroused. 
The conspiracy was on. Christ’s di- 
vinity had been rejected. With this re- 
jection must also come the destruction 
of His sacred humanity. 


Your Challenge: 
Either Accept or Reject Christ 


My friends, reflect seriously upon 
these matters during the coming few 
days. You, too, must make your de- 
cision. You must accept Christ and 
His teachings, or reject them. For 
“if you do not believe that I am he,” 
says Jesus, “‘you will die in your sin” 
(John, viii. 24). On the other hand: 
“He who is of God hears the word of 
God.” Be not deceived by false proph- 
ets. Rather pray with the priest at 
Mass this morning: “Judge me, O 
God, and distinguish my cause from 
the nation that is not holy; deliver me 
from the unjust and deceitful man. 
For Thou art God and my strength.” 
Amen. 


Palm Sunday 


Inconsistency of Man 


“God also has exalted Him and has bestowed upon Him the name that is above every 

name, so that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend of those in heaven, on earth 

and under the earth, and every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father’’ (Phil., ii. 9-11). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Holy Week, the most solemn part of 
Lent. 
(2) Liturgy of to-day presents two contrast- 
ing moods, joy and sorrow. 


(3) The humanity of Christ extolled in His 
royal reception. 

(4) His manner of entry into the Holy City 
gives His enemies a new angle for 
attack. 
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(5) A final challenge to us to accept Christ 
for what He is, or reject Him as our 
Redeemer. 


’ To-day, my friends, we enter upon 
the most solemn period of the entire 
Lenten season. It is known to us as 
Holy Week. From Ash Wednesday 
until Passion Sunday the Church, in 
her liturgical prayers, centered her 
thoughts upon the faithful, encourag- 
ing us by fasting and prayers to pre- 
pare for the great feast that lies just 
ahead. On last Sunday, known as 
Passion Sunday, our attention was di- 
rected into another channel. From 
then on until the end of Lent our 
thoughts are centered upon the Divine 
Person, the God-Man. In our last 
discourse we pointed out to you how 
the intelligentsia in the time of Our 
Lord were struck with spiritual blind- 
ness in spite of what they had seen and 
heard of Christ. In spite of Christ’s 
own assertion that He was God, which 
He proved by numerous miracles, they 
nevertheless accused Him of blas- 
phemy and set out to stone Him. But 
when they rejected His divinity and 
threatened to do Him bodily violence, 
Jesus withdrew from the temple and 
went into seclusion. Now let us see 
what transpired during the tragic days 
that followed. We begin with Palm 
Sunday. 


(O Jesus, assist us with T. hy grace!) 


To-day’s Liturgy Presents Two 
Contrasting Moods. 


Like the Liturgy on Palm Sunday, 
the ceremonies throughout Holy Week 
present two contrasting moods, 
namely, one of great joy and the other 
of profound sorrow. Preceding the 
Mass proper, we momentarily enjoy 
a period of great jubilation. This is 


symbolized by the blessing and proces- 


sion of palms. To appreciate the proper 
meaning of these blessed palms, we 
must transport outselyes back to that 
first Palm Sunday itself. The Jewish 


- people, like the Apostles themselves, 


always looked forward to the day 
when their kingdom would be re- 
stored to all its pristine glory and 
power, as in the time of King David 
and Solomon. Yes, even the Apostles 
at one time dreamed of the day when 
they would be draped in royal robes, 
and would sit upon thrones in that 
new kingdom. 

With the arrival of Jesus, prophecy 
after prophecy was being fulfilled before 
their very eyes. From what these 
people saw Christ do and affirm, they 
became convinced that the Messiah had 
come in the name of the Lord to redeem 
them from slavery and degradation 
under the domineering heels of the 
Roman Cesars. Even the method of 
His triumphal entry into the Holy City 
had been foretold by their prophets. 
Hence, when they saw Jesus approach 
the city riding upon an ass, or donkey, 
they felt sure that the hour of triumph 
had come. They, therefore, hastened 
to welcome their new King. 

To take off one’s outer cloak and 
place it upon the ground over which 
royalty might pass, was a symbol of 
the profoundest respect. To cover the 
streets with flowers, cedars or palms 
was a further symbol of joy at the ap- 
proach of one in highest authority. 
This is what the people did when Je- 
sus made His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. Over- 
joyed, they welcomed Him with en- 
thusiastic hosannas: ‘‘Hosanna to the 
son of David! Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, the 


-king of Israel” (John, xxi. 5). Here 


was a royal welcome, indeed, but not 
a royal welcome of Christ, the Saviour 
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of their souls. It was the human 
Christ, the saviour of a nation, that 
they welcomed. Hence, Christ Jesus, 
when He saw this demonstration, wept 
over the city and its people. For He 
knew all the while that His kingdom 
was not of this world. He had not 
come to be proclaimed a temporal 
ruler. He further knew that in a few 
short days these same people would re- 
ject His humanity in much the same 
way as their leaders had already re- 
jected His divinity. 


Manner of Christ’s Entry 
into the Holy City 


Had Jesus catered to the pride of 
those leaders, had He entered their 
city in royal splendor, riding upon a 
spirited Arabian steed, the leaders of 
the Jews might have been tempted to 
join the people with their cries of: 
‘Hosanna!’ But seeing Him ap- 
proach in abject humility, riding upon 
such a degrading animal as a donkey, 
their rage grew more intense. ‘Then,’ 
St. Matthew tells us, ‘the chief 
priests and elders of the people gathered 
together in the court of the high priest, 
who was called Caiphas, and they took 
counsel together how they might seize 
Jesus by stealth and put Him to death.”’ 

These leaders had already accused 
Jesus of blasphemy when He pro- 
claimed Himself God. Here was one 
cause for putting Him to death by 
stoning. Now this disgraceful entry 
of Christ into their Holy City gave 
them a further pretext whereby they 
might work upon the people to turn 
them away from and against Christ. 
We shall see how well their henchmen 
succeeded in doing this very thing in a 
few short days when those hosannas 
were turned into cries of: 
Him! Crucify Him!’ 


“Crucify. 


A Final Challenge 


Here then, my friends, we have a 
picture of the contrasting moods that 
prevail throughout Holy Week, 


namely, moments of great joy and 


moments of profound sorrow. From 
all this every one of us should learn 
an all-important lesson. It is this: 
the inconstancy of man in the pres- 
ence of an unchangeable God. As the 
chosen people of old, so are many of us 
to-day. We, too, waver with every 
contradiction and every “‘wind of doc- 
trine.’”’ We are never quite sure of 
ourselvés as of ourselves. ‘“‘We are 
constant only in our inconstancy.”’ 

But with the grace of God, let the 
blessed palm that you take home with 
you to-day be a symbol of persever- 
ance in your loyalty and devotion to 
Our Divine Saviour. The palm has 
always been the symbol of Christian 
martyrdom, of a persevering love of 
God through every trial and suffering. 
Kingly splendor and royal trappings— 
even a seat upon earthly thrones—are 
no guarantees that the palm of victory 
will be ours. No; rather by following 
in the footsteps of our humble Master, 
walking in poverty and humility, joy- 
fully facing the daily grind of everyday 
life, we acquire safer and more certain 
assurances of the eternal palm and 
crown of victory. Bedecked with the 
brilliant jewels of virtue and good 
works, and waving the palms of loyal 
devotion, we shall join those who 
sing the eternal ‘‘hosannas’’ before 
the throne in heaven. For this Jesus 
came to suffer and to die, so that ‘‘at 
the name of Jesus every knee should 
bend of those in heaven, on earth and 
under the earth, and every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is in the glory of God the Fa- 
ther.”” Amen. 
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Good Friday 
Our Second Crucifixion of Christ by Sin 


“And they took Jesus . 


. . to the place which is called Calvary, where they crucified 


Him” (John, xix. 16-18).. 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Christ’s enemies prevail in their de- 
sires. 

(2) Unrequited love is the answer Jesus 
received from those whom He tried to 
befriend. 

(3) Christ’s crucifixion renewed through 
sin. 

(4) Love for love from the devout faithful. 

(5) Faithful adorers at the Cross include 
representatives of all classes. 


My friends, we have now reached the 
climax of the tragic drama that began 
with Passion Sunday. God’s chosen 
people began their opposition when 
they refused to believe in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. When He proclaimed 
Himself the Son of God, they accused 
Him of blasphemy and threatened to 
stone Him. Jesus countered their 
threats by retiring into solitude, which 
was symbolized by the covering of the 
statues and crucifixes in our churches. 
On Palm Sunday we find the people 
pay their final tribute to Christ’s hu- 
manity. But to-day we see the same 
people join their leaders in rejecting 
Jesus both as God and as Man, His 
humanity as well as His divinity. 
Their hosannas were now turned into 
the shrill cries: “‘Crucify Him! Cru- 
cify Him!’’ To-day we shall see how 
the shameful deed was done. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 
Unrequited Love 


To-day we see the God-Man hang- 
ing from the gibbet of the Cross like 
a malefactor. In the name of the 


Crucified Redeemer, the Sacred Lit- 
urgy on Good Friday addresses these 


reproaches to all ungrateful people at 
the time of and since the crucifixion: 


“O My people, what have I done 
to thee, or in what have I afflicted 
thee? Answer Me. 

“Because I led thee out of the land 
of Egypt, thou hast prepared a cross 
for thy Saviour. 

“T led thee forth through a desert 
for forty years, and fed thee with 
manna, and brought thee into a land 
exceeding good. 

“Before thee I opened the sea; 
I went before thee in the pillar of a 
cloud. 

“I gave thee to drink wholesome 
water from the rock; I gave thee a 
royal sceptre; I exalted thee with 
great power. 

“In return thou didst scourge Me 
and deliver Me up; thou hast 
beaten Me with blows and stripes; 
thou hast given Me a crown of 
thorns; thou hast smitten My head 
with a reed; thou hast hung Me 
upon the gibbet of the cross; thou 
hast given Me gall and vinegar; 
and with a spear thou hast pierced 
the side of thy Saviour! 

““My people, what have I done to 
thee, or in what have I afflicted 
thee? Answer Me.” 


The Crucifixion Renewed 


Here we have a severe indictment 
indeed! But let us not censure these 
people too severely for their base in- 
gratitude. There is a second criici- 
fixion by sin that is equally blame- 
worthy. St. Paul speaks of this second 
crucifixion when he reminds us to 
“think diligently upon Him that en- 
dured such opposition from sinners’ 
(Heb., xii. 3). 

Yes, we may censure Judas, Caiphas, 
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Pilate or Herod, or the executioners, 
and hold them responsible for the 
death of Christ. But Judas had no 
sooner betrayed Jesus than he re- 
pented, at least momentarily, and re- 
turned the money paid for that be- 
trayal. Caiphas, the high priest, real- 
ized that the law did not permit him to 
pronounce sentence on Christ, even 
after the mock trial during which 
Christ was condemned. Herod, too, 
knew this; so, he denied Christ and 
attempted to make Him appear fool- 
ish. In turn, Pilate, the slippery poli- 
tician, tried in every way he knew to 
save Christ from the crowd, and 
washed his hands of the crime, saying: 
“IT am innocent of the blood of this 
just man” (Matt., xxvii. 24). Neither 
should we ascribe too much guilt to the 
executioners. They merely carried 
out the sentence imposed. Who, then, 
must be held directly responsible for 
the death of Christ? My friends, you 
may never have thought of the real 
answer, but it is you and I—all of us 
who ever committed a grievous sin 
against God. St. Paul leaves no room 
for doubt of that, when he says Christ 
“endured such opposition from sin- 
ners” (Heb., xii. 3). 

It was sin, then, that caused Our 
Lord’s agonizing sweat in the Garden 
of Gethsemani. According to St. 
Luke (xxii. 44), ‘“His sweat became as 
drops of blood trickling down upon 
the ground.” Sin seemed to crush His 
soul with sorrow, and made His break- 
ing heart pump His life’s blood through 
every pore of His sacred body. It was 
also sin that caused the blasphemies, 
the insults, and the torments that 
Jesus suffered in the courts of Caiphas, 
Pilate and Herod. It was sin that 
greedily grasped the scourges and 
savagely lacerated Our Saviour’s 
tender body. It was sin that took the 


crude crown of thorns and pressed it 
cruelly into His innocent head. Sin 
it was that took the hard nails and 
pierced His supremely sensitive hands 
and weary feet, after it had fiendishly 
mocked Him, spat upon His lovely 
face, and struck His bleeding head 
with areed. Even while He was hang- 
ing on the Cross between two thieves, 
Christ was still tortured by the jeers, 
the sneers, the ridicule of sin, until 
overwhelmed by interior and exterior 
desolation He was at last forced to cry 
out aloud, as St. Mark tells us, that 


_ terrifying, that heart-rending, that 


unfathonable fourth word: ‘‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

“Ecce Homo!’ ‘“‘Behold the Man,” 
hanging on the Cross—His hands out- 
stretched to receive you, His head 
bent to kiss you, His heart open to 
receive you. And how does the sinner 
react to all of this? His stony heart re- 
mains unmoved; his haughty coun- 
tenance greets the blood-stained face 
of the Crucified with disdain; with 
his sinful hands he takes those pierced 
hands of the Saviour that might have 
struck him into hell, forces them back 
upon the Cross, and nails them there, 
rigid and helpless. ‘Think diligently 
upon Him that endured such opposi- 
tion from sinners,’”’ says St. Paul. To 
all these, and for all this defiance, 
Christ answers again as He did while 
hanging on the Cross: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.” 


Returning Love for Love 


On the other hand, like most of you 
devout adorers assembled here, there 
are untold other millions all over the 
world who have chosen the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, once a symbol of shame, 
and converted it into a symbol of their 
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deep-seated faith. Like armies that 
have their insignia, their banners and 
their standards, the faithful Christian 
has chosen the Cross as the emblem of 
his faith, the symbol of his undying 
love. At the foot of the Cross stood 
the tearful John, the Beloved Disciple. 
Besides him stood the Roman centu- 
rion, who added his act of faith by say- 
ing: “Indeed, this man was the Son 
of God.” These two men were the 
vanguard of that mighty army of Jews 
and Gentiles who united to form Chris- 
tendom. 

At the foot of the Cross, above all, 
stood the spotless Virgin Mary who 
never sinned. At her side kneels 


Magdalen, who sinned with such aban- 
don that only a flood of tears could 
erase her guilt. These two represented 
the vanguard of that mighty host of 


saints and penitents proclaiming the 
blessings of clemency flowing from the 
sacred wounds of Christ Crucified. 
From the good thief, the man from 
the slums, and from the aristocrat, 
Joseph of Arimathea, came expres- 
sions of equal and united loyalty to 
Christ. These two men were the fore- 
runners of that great company of 
Christian men, of high and low estate 
who believe that all the trappings of 
caste and class are levelled to a com- 
mon denominator at the foot of the 
Cross. To one or the other of these 
groups you and I belong. Therefore, 
let us embrace the Cross and pray: “O 
holy Cross, memorial of God’s love for 
man, standard of our faith, grim re- 
minder of our perfidy, give strength to 
the faint, and bring pardon to the peni- 
tent.” Amen. 








Book Reviews 


St. John of the Cross.—It may seem strange 
that a book on so recondite a subject as mys- 
ticism should appear during wartime. But 
it is by no means inapposite. As the crass 
materialism of modern warfare with its ter- 
rible devastation spreads about us, thinking 
people are repelled, and turning away from it 
look to the world of the spirit. A recent ar- 
ticle reprinted in the Catholic Digest! outlines 
the alarming growth of spiritualism in Eng- 
land: superstitious people are trying to es- 
tablish communication with the world beyond 
in order to receive messages from their war- 
dead. But truly spiritual people are renewing 
their faith in God and busying themselves 
once more with the things that lead men up to 
God. 

The mystics are those who have come as 
close to God as it is possible to do in this life. 
It is generally conceded that St. Teresa of 
Avila and her illustrious contemporary, St. 
John of the Cross, are the two great masters 
of mysticism.? William Thomas Walsh’s 
interesting work on St. Teresa* has been 
followed by Robert Sencourt’s Life of St. 
John of the Cross and a masterly study of his 
mysticism and poetry. 

In this brilliantly written book of 253 
pages, the author describes the development 
of St. John’s spirituality as revealed in his 
three great works—The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, The Dark Night of the Soul, and The 
Song of the Spirit. Since these treatises were 
written by the Saint as commentaries on his 
own mystical poems, Mr. Sencourt adds, as 
an Appendix of 20 pages, the poems them- 
selves in their musical original Spanish. 
Translations of them appear, exquisitely done 
(e.g., p. 155), in the text of the book itself. 
Even the merely philosophical portions of the 
book are well written stylistically, as will be 
evident from this provocative paragraph in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘The Soul of Poetry” 
(p. 166): 

1 October, 1944, pp. 33-38. 

2 Tanquerey, ‘‘The Spiritual Life’? (2nd 
ed. 1930), pp. 666, 1419. 

3 William Thomas Walsh, “‘St. Theresa of 
Avila” (Milwaukee, 1943). 

4 Robert Sencourt, ‘‘Carmelite and Poet” 
(Macmillan Co., New York City, 1944). 





‘But if, by a process of detachment from 
sensible satisfaction, man learns to com- 
mune direct between his own heart and the 
heart of reality, he sees beyond the sign to 
what it signifies: all is made more spiri- 
tual, and therefore more intense in beauty. 
Intuition enables a soul to contemplate 
true reality in each single creation, and can 
add to eye or ear or touch its own delicacy 
of appreciation. All are familiar with what 
temperament adds to creative work, but 
not all know what spiritual insight gives by 
deeper knowledge of a latent perfectness. 
Temperament merges into insight as crea- 
tive work ascends to the fuller revelation of 
beauty. 

“There is, therefore, between the mystic 
and the creator, which includes the poet, a 
close kinship... .” 


With simple and deft phrases, the author 
compares not only the characters of St. 
Teresa and St. John (p. 69), but also their 
differences of approach to the mystic world, 
viz., through immanence and through trans- 
cendence (pp. 113-114). The chapters 
delineating the philosophy and theology as 
well as the literary merit of St. John’s works 
are especially admirable and useful. 


“By linking up his teaching with the 
material as well as the spiritual circum- 
stances and influences of his life—his 
character, his nationality, his upbringing, 
his historical setting, his social and religious 
contacts—the author goes very far to- 
wards bringing both the personality and 
the science of the Saint out of the rarefied 
and inaccessible region in which so many 
have been content to leave him, and ex- 
hibiting him as a real person speaking in- 
telligibly about real things: a saint for all 
time, yet also a man of his own time, pro- 
posing a sublime and almost ineffable doc- 
trine, yet without going either beyond or 
aside from the plain teaching of the Scrip- 
tures and of the Christian Church.’’5 


While St. John of the Cross is a great mys- 
tic Doctor of the Church, he is also one of the 
immortal figures in Spanish letters because 
of his lyric poems. ‘‘So sublime is his poe- 
try,” wrote the greatest of Spanish critics, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, ‘‘that it scarcely seems 
to belong to this world at all: it is hardly 
capable of being assessed by literary criteria. 


5 Preface to the book, by R. H. J. Steuart, 
S.J., p. ix. 
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More ardent in its passion than any profane 
poetry, its form is as elegant and exquisite 
as any of the finest works of the Renaissance” 
(p. 151). It is not surprising that St. John 
should have turned naturally to poetry to 
express himself. It is the experience of all 
mystics that during their periods of ecstasy 
they hear and see and feel things that are 
beyond the pale of ordinary human experi- 
ence, and for which no words of description, 
therefore, can be found. Hence the out- 
pouring of the loving soul in verse, for, as 
St. John himself says, ‘“‘poetry has a greater 
power than reason.” 

The author is at pains to show that mysti- 
cism is nothing new to literature, but he 
waits until his very last chapter (p. 241) to 
draw the necessary distinctions between 
natural artistic inspiration and feeling and 
supernatural contemplation. It seems, too, 
that the book would be more practical for the 
ordinary reader—who is perhaps here meeting 
his first treatise on the philosophy of mysti- 
cism—if there were a short exposition of 
spirituality and its degrees at the very be- 
ginning of the book, with an outline of con- 
templation and its prayer, its gratuity, ‘its 
action on the soul, its occasional phenomena, 
its fleeting enjoyment even by those not yet 
in the unitive way. 

Mr. Sencourt’s description of St. John’s 
increasing detachment from all material 
things is too strongly stated in favor of Pro- 
testantism in sentences like: ‘This instinct 
to escape from outward observances, from 
institutions, from all the practices and asso- 
ciations of piety, from all the materialism of 
religion, from all those trivialities which fill 
the doll’s house of the Catholic Church with 
distractions, this served to make life both 
practical and pure: this was the instinct 
which in Germany had led to Lutheranism, in 
Geneva, France and Scotland to Calvinism 
....." To say that “‘this instinct led to 
Lutheranism in Germany” is much too un- 
qualified: for there were also widespread 
and powerful motivating instincts on a 
much lower plane than ritual Puritanism 
(e.g., lust, greed and politics). 

In his laudable efforts to set his biography 
into the proper background of time and place, 
the author refers very frequently to the 
Spanish and Castilian character, but some 
statements seem a bit biased and unneces- 
sary. For example, in speaking of an abuse 
of scourging in the convent at Pastrana, he 
says: “It was plain that some very morbid 


elements of the Spanish character were com- 
ing out in these men vowed to the religious 
life” (p. 63). Why not refer simply to the 
extremist Superior? Excess in any field, in- 
cluding the ascetical one, is not peculiar to 
the Spaniards. Worship of pain is a fairly 
common form of ascetical distortion, and it is 
always wrong when it is made an end in itselt. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Liberalism, the Great Solvent.—When 
Liberalism in our days is spoken of, mostly a 
social, economic or political doctrine is meant, 
but Liberalism has much deeper roots and 
much wider connotations. It is chiefly a 
negative world view, or better still a denial 
of any kind of restriction, notably of author- 
ity. And authority is understood as any 
objective limitation, be it that of social 
power, truth or moral imperative. Man is the 
measure of things. The author of the schol- 
arly study of Liberalism before us aptly de- 
scribes this theory, philosophy or creed as the 
rejection of all absolutes.! Liberalism sweeps 
away all objective and authoritative norms, 
and as a consequence washes away the foun- 
dations of everything. Inconsistently, it yet 
acknowledges an absolute—Progress. But 
progress is not an absolute, it is essentially 
relative, for it is movement which does not 
and cannot even determine its own direction. 

The conflict between Liberalism and the 
Church was inevitable and is irreconcilable. 
The Church stands for absolute truth, an 
absolute and objective moral order, absolute 
values. It accepts absolute standards by 
which the relative value of things can be 
measured. Unless such absolute criteria are 
admitted, it cannot be known whether prog- 
ress is progress. Only the restoration of the 
belief in absolutes can stem further disinte- 
gration. 

Certainly, Liberalism has proved a power- 
ful erosive agent. But can it rebuild? Only 
on quicksand which can give no stability. 
Man must have ends to which he can whole- 
heartedly devote himself. If he has no abso- 
lute ends, he erects means into ends which he 
pursues with religious fervor. So it has hap- 
pened in the case of Liberalism, which has 
made unto itself a fetish out of democracy; 
it pretends to believe in the absolute right 
and value of democracy after having denied 
the validity of any absolute. So, Liberalism 


1 The Church and the Liberal Society. By 
Emmet John Hughes (Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J.). 
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fetches up in a blind alley, none too sure of its 
devotion to democracy and not entirely un- 
willing to borrow from Fascism the props to 
brace tottering democracy. Under Liberal- 
ism, democracy enjoys a very precarious ex- 
istence for which the author assigns as reason 
the following fact: ‘‘By a process of attri- 
tion, the base to the democratic faith has 
been worn away to a point that leaves the 
whole like an inverted pyramid’”’ (to which we 
add) ready to tumble over any moment. 

The faltering faith in democracy must be 
reinvigorated by Christian principles by which 
alone it can be revitalized. These principles 
the author analyzes with great lucidity and 
brings home the fact that democracy is not 
merely a form of government but a pervading 
spirit which can be infused into different poli- 
tical systems, as Leo XIII stated years ago: 
“The right to rule is not necessarily bound 
up with any special mode of government. It 
may take this or that form, provided only 
that it be of a nature to insure the general 
welfare.” 

The author’s splendid volume will help to 
clarify political and social thinking, give a 
deeper understanding of the meaning of 
government, and restore the faith in the 
democratic way of life. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


The Knox Translation of the New Testa- 
ment.'—Any translation of the New Testa- 
ment is always a matter of prime importance, 
for it deals with the greatest book, or collec- 
tion of books, in the world. We commonly 
speak of the New Testament as one book, 
because it so often appears bound as a single 
volume; but in reality it is a collection of 
twenty-seven distinct books written at dif- 
ferent times by eight different authors. 
Taken together, these books make up the 
supreme religious literature of all time and 
are the final written record of God’s special 
revelation to mankind. 

In order to be at all worthy of the subject- 
matter and to establish any just claim to the 
attention of serious and intelligent readers, a 
translation of the New Testament must pos- 
sess, as far as possible, three principal quali- 
ties, namely: (a) accuracy or exactness in 
reproducing the thought and meaning of the 
original author; (b) clarity in expressing 

1The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ Newly Translated from 


the Vulgate Latin (Sheed & Ward; New York 
City). 


that thought and meaning in one’s own lan- 
guage; (c) an elegance of diction in the ver- 
nacular befitting the original text. These 
qualities are all the more necessary in a trans- 
lation of the Bible or any part of it, first, be- 
cause of the importance of the subjects 
treated, and secondly because no translation, 
however good, can perfectly reproduce the 
original language in which the inspired auth- 
ors set down their messages. It is not pos- 
sible, for example, in any translation of a work 
so old and foreign as the Sacred Scriptures 
adequately to express in a modern tongue all 
the idioms, associations, connotations, sug- 
gestions, reverberations of thought and feeling 
in tone and overtone, which the ancient He- 
brew and Greek of the Bible possessed for 
those who lived at the time its writings were 
composed and who spoke those languages as 
their own. This is why a translator of the 
Sacred Scriptures should be able to use his 
own language to the best advantage, in order 
to approach as nearly as possible the thought 
and feeling of the original sacred writer. 

Another reason why a translation of any 
considerable part of the Bible ought to be 
done with all possible perfection is that, 
when it is so done, it remains in use for cen- 
turies and becomes endeared and sacred to 
the faithful. The people do not want the 
language of the Bible changed frequently or 
more than is necessary from what they have 
been accustomed to. 

The present translation of the New Testa- 
ment by Msgr. Knox has long been awaited, 
and with eagerness. Now that it has been 
given to the public it invites our respectful 
attention, and should be subjected to serious 
examination for the reasons just given above. 
When we have had time to scrutinize it in 
detail, we hope to return to it in an extended 
article. Only in this way can we do justice 
to the subject and its translator, and hope to 
make any worthwhile contribution on the 
general topic of translating the New Testa- 
ment. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Lirt.D. 


Hagiography.—“‘Three Religious Rebels’ 
is the first part of ‘“The Saga of Citeaux,” of 
which the second part appeared two years ago 
under the title of ‘‘The Family That Overtook 


Christ.”” The volume under review contains 

1 Three Religious Rebels. By M. Raymond, 
— (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City). 
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the lives and labors of St. Robert of Molesmes, 
St. Alberic and St. Stephen Harding, the fore- 
runners and the founder of the Cisterians or 
Trappists. The story leading up to the great 
St. Bernard is well told and historically true, 
at least in substance. The book shows how 
much it costs to bring about a reform in re- 
ligious life, and what is told can be applied 
with a change of names to almost any similar 
situation to-day. The principles of religious 
life uttered by the three holy abbots are un- 
doubtedly correct, while those advanced by 
their opponents are seemingly reasonable. 
Both parties argue from different viewpoints 
that are not denied by their opponents, who, 
however, explain them away and conse- 
quently. do not carry them into practice. 
This, of course, creates tension in the story 
and makes it interesting. As long as men 
live, the struggle between the love of God 
(manifested by penance or the separation 
from created things) and self-indulgence 
(looking for things that man ought not to 
have and can do without). This self-indul- 
gence is not real self-love, because it heads 
straight for spiritual rin. It is remarkable 
that of late so many books have appeared 
with fundamentally the same theme, and all 
have been well received. To mention but a 
few, “‘St. Teresa of Avila,” ‘“‘St. John of the 
Cross,” “St. Charles Borromeo,” ‘St. Fran- 
cis,” are of this type. Whence the interest? 
Can it be that the world suspects that there 
is something wrong in religious life—that 
even newly established foundations are losing 
their pristine spirit? Are reforms being 
turned into ‘‘conforms” by the application of 
the principles of indulgence? The thoughtful 
reader will ponder these questions, and will 
find the correct answer to them in these out- 
spoken but true portrayals. ‘ 
“Secrets of the Saints’’? is a collection of four 
Lives previously published separately. In- 
cluded are those of the Curé of Ars, St. Mar- 
garet Mary and St. John Bosco, translated 
by F. J. Sheed, and of the Little Flower, 
translated by Donald Attwater. The splendid 
reception of the original volumes induced the 
publishers to reprint them in one neat volume 
of 406 pages at about one-half the cost of the 
originals. It is superfluous to supplement the 
commendatory words of former critics, but 
it may be added that the ‘‘omnibus” appeared 
shortly after the death of the author was an- 
nounced. Henri Ghéon, the physician, artist 


2 Secrets of the Saints. By Henri Ghéon 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 


and writer, became an atheist shortly after 
his first Holy Communion, but in 1915 he 
returned to the Faith and made up for lost 
grace. He wrote over seventy mostly religious 
books, of which only one-fifth are available in 
English. May the present volume serve as a 
memorial edition that will appeal to all classes 
of readers! 

“The Man Nearest to God’? narrates the 
nature and historic development of the vener- 
ation of St. Joseph in 330 pages. Father Filas, 
the author, bases his work on authentic 
sources in Scripture, tradition, church history 
and theology, and divides it into three parts. 
The first treats on the life of St. Joseph; the 
second records his veneration before the 
Council of Trent, and the third brings the 
history of this devotion up to our time. Two 
Appendixes, a list of references, a bibliog- 
raphy and a detailed and very useful Index 
are added. For the average Catholic, St. 
Joseph still is the hidden man in the Holy 
Family, about whom not much more can be 
known beyond the few lines found in the Gos- 
pels. But, apart from the first chapters of 
Luke and Matthew, not much more Scrip- 
tural texts can be found about Mary, and yet 
books about her fill large libraries. The eyes 
of faith see much more than what is recorded. 
To a lesser extent, this is also true about St. 
Joseph. 

A work like the present one was hitherto 
not available in English. Students who were 
linguists had the authoritative and critical 
works by Joseph Seitz, ‘‘Die Verehrung des 
hl. Joseph,” and Mariani, ‘‘De Culto sancti 
Josephi Amplificando” (which constitute the 
main sources utilized by Father Filas). The 
present sufficiently critical and well-docu- 
mented book was written for the general pub- 
lic, and for this reason all controversies and 
facts not sufficiently substantiated have been 
wisely passed over. The same may be said 
about doctrines on which the Church has not 
yet issued final pronouncements. Neverthe- 
less, this book is an indispensable source for 
preachers of novenas and panegyrics, because 
many things found in it will be a revelation to 
the average Catholic. At present when the 
veneration of St. Joseph is frequently super- 
seded by that of lesser Saints, it may be ad- 
vantageous to restore to him his place next 
to the Blessed Virgin. After all, he is the 
chosen and actual. Protector of the Church, 

3 “The Man Nearest to God.”’ By F. L. Filas, 


S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 
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to which the whole family of nations should 
belong. 

About St. Francis the Little Flower used to 
say: ‘‘The life of the glorious St. Francis was 
conformed in every act to that of our Blessed 
Lord.”” Father Isidore O’Brien demonstrates 
this nicely in his book, ‘‘Mirror of Christ: 
Francis of Assisi.”* St. Francis’ life passes 
rapidly before the eyes of the reader in these 
two hundred odd pages. Fr. O’Brien’s popu- 
lar style is already well known from his former 
books. Sometimes he finds a novel approach 
to individual phases of the Saint’s life. Re- 
garding the timeliness of the book there is no 
question, since just at present the world is 
seemingly clamoring for the return of Francis 
and his peace-loving ideals. The author por- 
trays once more the grand truth of the words 
of Thomas of Celano: ‘His [Francis’] su- 
preme endeavor, his most ardent wish and 
foremost principle, was to observe the Holy 
Gospel in all and above all things, and to fol- 
low perfectly, with all zeal, with the fullest 
ardor of his spirit, with all the love of his 
heart, the doctrine of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to imitate His example. In constant 
meditation he reflected on His words, and 
with deep intentness he pondered on His 
works.” 

The appearance of this book, written with 
the grace and intuition of a man steeped in 
true Franciscan lore and spirit, is providential 
when caricatures of St. Francis are becoming 
popular in some secuarl novels. Since Fran- 
cis has aroused world-wide attention as the 
Mirror and Imitator of Christ, this book 
will be welcomed by all Christians. 


KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


4 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


Devotion to Our Lady.—The splendid medi- 
tations of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., on the 
Salve Regina need little introduction.! Origi- 
nally given in the form of a novena in honor 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, they were published 
in book form in 1934. The edition was 
quickly exhausted, as was a second edition 
in 1935. The constantly growing circle of 
Father Jarrett’s admirers will welcome the 
appearance of a book for which, during the 
last nine years, they have searched in vain. 
It is to be hoped the Newman Book Shop will 
reprint some of the other works of this great 
English Dominican. ; 

The Rosary has been the subject of the En- 
cyclicals of many Popes, but none of them 
wrote so often or so comprehensively on this 
subject as did Pope Leo XIII. His Encycli- 
cals on the Rosary are classics. Unfortu- 
nately, they were never gathered together and 
published in book form, and as a result they 
have remained unknown to most English- 
speaking priests. Father Lawler, O.P., has 
rendered a genuine service to the clergy in 
gathering all these Encyclicals of Leo XIII 
into a single volume.? The clergy will find 
it a rich mine for meditations and sermons on 
the Rosary. With the renewed effort to make 
the Rosary a family prayer, the book is most 
opportune. Its value is enhanced by the sum- 
mary of the numerous indulgences attached 
to the devotion. 

W. R. BonnIWELL, O.P. 


1 Lourdes Interpretated by the Salve Regina. 
Meditations given by Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. (The Newman Book Shop, Westminster, 
Maryland; 97 pages). 

2 The Rosary of Mary. Translations of the 
Encyclicals and Apostolic Letters of Pope 
Leo XIII. Collected by W. R. Lawler, O.P. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 
1944; pages xvii + 220). 





